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ND unto that peace may 

He bring us all at the 

last.” These were the 

last words of the ser- 

mon, spoken without 

< gesture or theatrical 

diminuendo, in the 

deep, steady, resonant voice of a strong 
man. 

The evening service was at an end. 
The village congregation trooped out, 
clattering on the stone floor, crunching 
on the box-edged gravel paths of the 
churchyard. Then the door of the old- 
fashioned important square pew opened, 
and old Lady Follace hobbled out. She 
came slowly down the aisle, one hand 
resting on the arm of a vacant-faced ser- 
vant, the other holding her ebony stick. 
Her lips were compressed. The religious 
joy in her ecstatic eyes changed at times 
when her physical pain became very acute ; 
she was devout and very rheumatic. 
Her carriage was waiting for her outside 
the churchyard ; the overfed roans fretted 
impatiently. 

Slowly the churchyard emptied, the 
people going away in quite a happy frame 
of mind. They had not been lashed for 
their sins ; they had not been bidden to do 
hard things or tofear hell. The preacher 
had dwelt with a passionate unreasoned 
hope on the end of all, the quieting of 
noisy troubles, the coming right of things 
that were now wrong, the ultimate peace. 

At last there were but two left in the 
churchyard. The one was a man of 
about forty, a little man with blood-shot 
eyes who seemed ashamed of himself. 
His silk hat, rather too large for him, 


came down on to his ears, and looked 
grotesque. He wore black clothes, and 
a pale fawn-coloured made-up necktie. 
The other person was his wife, slightly 
older than himself. She wore a tradi- 
tional silk dress and a Sunday bonnet. 
Her expression was sevére, and her hair 
of a pale indeterminate colour with grey 
streaks in it. She had been crying. 

“T shall stop here,” she said. “TI shall 
stop. I have my word to say as well as 
you.” 

“You won't,” the man said, with that 
hysterical obstinacy which takes the place 
of firmness in the weak-chinned. “I 
don’t want to be harsh, but you won’t, and 
you shan’t. If I speak to Mr. Lake, which 
I am willing to do, I speak to him alone. 
See that door?” He pointed with his 
silk umbrella to the entrance to the 
churchyard. 

“Gate,” said his wife, censoriously. 

“That gate then—and it doesn’t 
matter what you call it. If you stop, out 
of that gate I go. You talk to Mr. Lake 
alone.” 

“ After last night,” the woman said, 
inserting a plaintive tone in her voice, 
“T should have thought you’d have done 
anything you could tomake up: Twelve 
years I’ve been married, and I never 
thought it ’ud come tothis. A bye-word 
—that’s what we shall be.” 

“You've said that all before,” the little 
man exclaimed. “And I’m dead sick of 
hearing it. Who knows? nobody—if 
you'll only keep a still tongue in your 
head. At least, nobody except Mr. Lake.” 

“*Im of all people!” said the woman, 
beginning to snivel again. 









































“1 SHALL STOP HEPE” SHE SAID. 


“Oh, look here!” the man said, grow- 
ing distressed. ‘It’s only once. It won’t 
’appen again.” 

‘‘It’s happened once. Last night you 
were s 

“T don’t say I wasn’t, but it won’t 
‘appen again. I’m goin’ to explain it ter 
Mr. Lake. I'll own up ev’rything. I 
‘ont defend myself. Only—only—lI can’t 
speak about it if there’s anyone else 


there.” 
“‘Mind yer,” the woman said, relenting, 


“T shall want to know every word as 
passes between you. You'll come ‘ome 
straight after seeing ’im. I shall wait 
supper till nine.” 

“IT don’t want any supper,” the man 
said with despair. . ‘‘ Don’t keep any for 
me, Louisa.” 

“No,” the woman said, as she moved 
off. “You're upset, and no wonder. Such 
filthiness ! ” 





She went down the path, paused, looked 
back, called out, “ Nine’s the latest,” and 
then vanished from sight behind the 
yews at the entrance. 

The man took off his hat and wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief. 1: 
was a warm summer evening. He sat 
down on the low and convenient tomb- 
stone of Sir Jarvis Embrook. Sir Jarvis 
lived, the tradition of the village said, 
very excessively every moment of his 
life; he died, the tombstone declared, 
“in the Sure Hope of a Blessed Resur- 
rection.” 

The man leant his head on his hands. 
Seen from the churchyard gate, the small 
head and large hat were silhouetted 
grotesquely against the scarlet disc of 
the setting sun. The man (his name was 


Albert Porling) was in great anguish of , 


mind. He groaned audibly, and said 
“Oh, God!” 
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He waited for the Rev. William Lake 
to come out of the vestry. He wanted 
to talk about the event of the previous 
evening, and hated to do it, and felt that 
he must. Yet when he heard that firm, 
quick step coming along the gravel his 
courage forsook him, and he rose to flee. 
He was too late. Mr. Lake called him 
by name, and he was compelled to stop. 

Mr. Lake said, “Good evening, Mr. 
Porling.” 

“Good evening, sir,” said Porling. “TI 
was, as a matter of fact, waiting to see 
you.” 

“It looked rather as if you were run- 
ning away.” 

“* Because I ’adn’t the face. When I 
heard your step, last night come over 
my memory all in a bursting flash, I 
‘adn’t the face, and to think that only two 
years ago I was in office, and my name in 
print as churchwarden for any man to 
read, and looked to as an example! After 
last night’s misfortune I shall never hold 
my ’ead up again.” 

They had reached the rectory garden. 

“Come into my study and talk about it. 
Here, wait a minute.” 

Under a chestnut tree in the garden 
sat Lord Ornington, who had not been to 
church, though he was stopping at the 
rectory. He had been a friend of Lake’s 
at Cambridge, and was about the same 
age as the parson, but looked older. He 
had a clever face, and an expression that 
was sometimes bitter and sometimes 
sensual. He sat in a comfortable chair, 
clad in a suit of grey flannel, with a low 
table by his side. On the table were the 
cigarettes and matches, a tall glass, from 
which he had been drinking a mixture of 
dry champagne and seltzer-water, and two 
books. One of the books was Huys- 
mann’s £n Ménage, and the other was the 
Christian Year, and he had been reading 
them alternately. The table was more or 
less indicative of the man. 

The Rev. William Lake stepped up to 
Lord Ornington and said: “ With you in 
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a few minutes, Harry. Got some business 
with this man first.” 

“Right, Bill,” said his lordship, 
laconically, and then Mr. Lake went back 
to Porling. 

In the study Mr. Porling put his hat 
on the floor, sat down on the edge of a 
chair, and clasped his hands over his 
knees. He blinked his eyes, cleared his 
throat and began : 

“* was beastly drunk last night, sir, and 
you found me in that state. It’s never 
happened before, and it will never happen 
again. But I’m very sorry for it, and I'll 
sign any pledge you like, only if my 
character was to suffer in the village, 
Louisa—the wife, sir,—would break her 
pore ’eart.” 

The Rev. William Lake talked to 
Albert Porling, and did his best for him, 
and sent him away. Then he wandered 
forth into the garden and secured Lord 
Ornington and brought him into supper. 

Lord Ornington ate a_ very little 
chicken mayonnaise, and a very few 
strawberries; he drank dry champagne 
seriously. 

‘Well, Bill,” he said, “ and who’s your 
friend ?” 

* A man who was in trouble wanted to 
see me.” 

“ Ah ! 
Well, don’t let me intrude. 
did you preach about?” 

Lake smiled good-naturedly, and‘said, 
“ Do you want your head punched?” 

“Certainly not. Most emphatically 
not.” 

“Then don’t try to draw out for your 
worldly amusement the simple country 
parson.” 

“Tt wasn’t that,” said Lord Ornington, 
shaking his head. “Ridicule is the 
privilege of the young—I have given up 
ridicule. I don’t suppose I shall ever 
laugh at anything again—at least not at 
anything more than anything else.” He 
finished his champagne and leaned back 
in his chair. “I spoke honestly—out 


Secrets of the confessional. 
And what 
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of a wistful curiousness. Isn’t it hot in 
here ?” 

“Yes; come on to the verandah.” 
They passed out, through the open 
windows, and seated themselves. ‘* What 
are you curious about?” the parson 
asked. 

“About the other world. There is 
another world, and I don’t know it. I 
don’t refer to the hereafter. I refer to 
the present, but you can call it the 
spiritual world if you like. I meet the 
people who belong to it, or I read them. 
They speak a language I don’t know, 
and live a life I can’t understand. To- 
night I read some Keble. A man of 
some education, I should say, and with 
a considerable natural gift—amounting 
in spots almost to the gift of poetry. 
But he found his ecstasy—wel!, you know 
my opinions, and I needn’t throw them 
in your face—he found his ecstasy where 
I cannot find mine. Come to the reverse 
of the Keble type. To-night you were 
with a man who from appearances must 
have been a successful village tradesman.” 

“You are right. He is a grocer. I 
believe I get things there.” 

“Very natural exchange of patronage, 
I am sure.” 

The Reverend William Lake made an 
impatient movement. 

“Oh, all right! I’m not going to sneer. 
But I know that sort. In social life he 
does not shine, but in business he’s as 
hard as nails. But if you told him 
seriously that his soul’s future salvation 
depended upon his selling Demarara 
under cost, he would sell it so until he 
broke. That is to say, the strongest 
possible motive for your Keble or your 
grocer would be something I don’t under- 
stand—something that is not at all con- 
cerned with this world.” 

“ But, my good man,” said Lake, 
“you're not a Christian, and other people 
are—that’s all your discovery amounts 
to.” 

“Pray don’t call it a discovery. I 
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wouldn’t discover anything for worlds. 
Enterprise is not in my line. All I do 
is to be greatly struck by the absolutely 
obvious—to feel this impression vividly. 
To-night these strangely different types, 
all actuated by the same motive, interest 
me exceedingly. There is Keble ; there 
is your grocer; there is Lady Follace, 
who sends a groom on a galloping horse 
with a note to you whenever she has 
spoken harshly to her footman, to ask 
you what she is to do. For the matter 


of that, there is yourself. You’re an 
athlete——” 

“Oh, that'll do about me!” Lake 
interrupted. 

“Sorry, but it won’t. You're an 
athlete and a scholar. You have by 


nature,” he added with a flickering smile, 
“some warm sympathies with the world 
and the flesh—or had at any rate in the 
days when we were at Cambridge 
together. There are four different types. 
What brings such strange company to- 
gether? Preach me the secret.” 

“T’ve preached it, as far as I know 
it, already to-night. Of course, fear may 
play its part with less noble natures, 
and the love of the good because it is 
good with the more noble, but with most 
of us the motive is different. I preached 
to-night about a kind of peace that does 
not admit of understanding and defini- 
tion. Everyone who sees that so many 
things are all wrong, and longs for them 
to come right and settle down in some 
way that he is not clever enough to work 
out for himself, is a potential Christian.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Ornington, “I sup- 
pose I am by predestination lost. For I 
see that many things are all wrong, but I do 
not in the least want them to come right. 
The wrongness of things either does not 
affect me, oramuses me. My servant, for 
instance, used to get drunk, and wear my 
clothes; and on one occasion took my 
watch and pawned it, if you please, in my 
name. I got rid of the man, but it really 
amused me. It did not make me long 
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for a world in which there were no pawn- 
shops, and dishonesty, and intemperance. 
But I am hopeless, and it is not about 
myself that I have paid this sudden visit 
to you. I have come witha purpose. For 
two days I have sat and observed, and now 
I will expound my purpose, the proposal 
that I have to make.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“You give away more than you receive 
from this place ?” 

‘“* The living has always been held by a 
man with independent means. It is ex- 
pected.” 

“Put it that way. Again, you belong em- 
phatically to the current year; your people 
of the parish are a collection of bad back 
numbers, all out of date, and incoherent, 
and scrappy. I remember old Sir Jarvis. 
He certainly talked, but then he died 
before you came here.” 

“T don’t complain of the people here. 
They’re not clever, but then, I am not so 
dead sweet on cleverness as you are.” 

“ Again, why don’t you hunt? You’ve 
no prejudice against hunting parsons. Yet 
you keep one old hack.” 

“T’ve no prejudice against parsons hunt- 
ing, if they can afford it. I can’t.” 

“You used to manage it—and very 
well.” 

“* Of course, I was an extravagant young 
donkey once. But even then I was not 
so extravagant as I seemed; I bought ’em 
in the rough, put ’em to school, and sold 
‘em again. I can’t do that now. A 
parson who deals in horses has got to 
lose either his money or his character— 
and I want both.” 

“TI won’t argue with you about that. 
I will turn to yet another point. You are 
not married—you ought to be.” 

The Rev. William Lake looked away. 
He was a handsome man, and his profile 
was particularly strong and good. He 
seemed just a little in doubt what to 
answer. ‘“ Well,” he said, laughing, 
“T’m not a hardened believer in the 
celibacy of the clergy. All the same, I 


can’t force women to marry me. If they 
won’t, they won’t.” 

“TI may be wrong, Bill, and I don’t 
want to be inquisitive, but I believe that 
if you had the income which you con- 
sidered sufficient you would be married 
in six months.” 

“Now look here, Harry. What's all 
this leading to? It seems to me that 
you're trying to persuade me this place 
isn’t good enough for me, and that I 
ought to make more money.” 

“I’m convinced of both points myself. 
I have sometimes spoken to you of 
Thelsford.” 

“ Ves—exceptionally fat living—beau- 
tiful country—next to no poor in the 
parish. Undoubtedly, Hessinge is a 
lucky man, and he is also quite 
young.” 

Lord Ornington lit another cigarette. 
“The Rev. Charles Hessinge,” he ob- 
served, drily, ‘‘ was quite young.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“He is dead—died last Wednesday. 
Caught cold a few weeks ago—pneu- 
monia.” 

“T didn’t know him at all ; but it’sa 
pity that he should have died so young.” 

“The rest, of course, you can guess,” 
said Lord Ornington. “By a pretty irony 
of fate the living of Thelsford is in my 
gift. I have come here to offer it to you, 
and I shall feel personally aggrieved if 
you don’t accept it. I don’t pretend to 
have any conscience, but if I had I should 
still offer it to you. I do not know any 
parson who is better fitted for it, or who 
deserves Thelsford as you do.” 

“Why do you say that ?” Lake asked. 

“If you ask me, I will tell you. I don’: 
want to commit the unspeakable vulgarity 
of chaffing you about the past—about the 
days when you had not the remotest 
intention of taking orders. That damn- 
able young. stock-broker, Machellar, 
sniggered when I told him that you 
were a parson, and he has found that 
snigger the most expensive luxury in 
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which he ever indulged. But, as a 
matter of fact, we were both of us hot- 
blooded young brutes in those days ; you 
were rather worse—rather more excessive 
than I was.” 

“ That is true.” 

“You see what I mean. You were not 
born a saint. You are the natural man 
all through. The bloodless curate with 
no physique and no temptations has an 
easier time than you can possibly have 
had. You have been heavily handi- 
capped and you have won in spite of it. 
I have been through this parish ; I have 
been on to Enton and talked to the men 
at the mills there; they are all ready 
enough to talk, and they all tell the 
same thing. I won’t repeat their com- 
pliments.” 

“They knew, of course, that you were 
my friend, and stopping here ?” 

“My good Bill, do give me credit for 
a little finesse. When I want evidence 


for myself, I get it good. At the mills 
they did not even know my name. 


You 
have worked very hard. Without going 
in for the hair-shirt and scourge method 
of giving one’s self something to brag 
about, you have always put your work 
before yourself, and you’ve suffered for 
it. Now, I never work, and I have never 
practised self-denial in the slightest de- 
gree ; but, looking at the thing from the 
outside (I’m a spectator in life, you 
know), it seems to me that work and self- 
denial deserve reward—in your case, 
Thelsford. You can take Thelsford with 
a clean conscience.” 

“Well, Harry, I’m very grateful to 
you, and I don’t want to make you mad. 
It was very good of you to think of me 
when Thelsford fell vacant, but I can’t 
take it.” 

“Nonsense! Why not?” 

“‘Well—I needn’t bother you with 
details—a question of conscience, if 
you'll pardon a parsonic phrase.” 

“T won’t pardon it ; not because it is 
parsonic, but because I don’t understand 
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He rose from his chair and paced 
up and down. “I had not dreamed 
that you could refuse. This annoys me 
exceedingly. Give me your reasons—in 
language that I can understand.” 

The Rev. William Lake knocked out 
his pipe on the heel of his boot, and said: 
“I'll try—it’s due to you. Your account 
of Lady Follace is exaggerated amusingly, 
but it’s true that she does send for me 
when she has committed some trifling 
fault, and asks me if it is an unforgivable 
sin. That little man who came in before 
supper was drunk last night—drunk for 
the first time in his life. I found him in 
a ditch and carried him home. He was 
in the greatest possible agony of mind 
about it. Do you know what my impulse 
is on these occasions ?_ I want to say to 
Lady Follace: ‘Morally I am not fit to 
enter your house.’ To that wretched 
little man I wanted to say: ‘I have been 
drunk scores of times, and without your 
excuse of an _ evil-tempered, nagging 
wife.’” 

“Nonsense again. Your offences (more 
or less excusable on the ground of youth 
and ignorance) belong to the past. The 
past is dead.” 

“Don’t believe it. The past is as real 
as the present ; to me it seems often even 
more real. The only reason why I do 
not give way to these impulses is that if 
I did I could do no good. As it is I do 
some good. I can make people who are 
infinitely better than I shall ever be 
become a little better than they are now. 
I am the sinner set ‘to work to make 
saints. I can help others, though I can 
help myself so little. I preach to them 
the peace of God that passes all under- 
standing, and some of them realise it 
from me, though to me it has never been 
more than words or hope. I make them 
believe more than I can believe. Do 
you think the old difficulties are dead 
because the agnostic novel is no longer 
fashionable? They are not clever, you 
say, these people? If they were I should 
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do less good. I am not worthy of the 
work. My one consolation is that I do 
not make money out of it, and that, ex- 
traordinary though it may seem in a man 
like myself, I do some good.” 

“Why this hysterical self-abasement ? 
I hate this miserable sinner business. If 
you can do good here, you can do good 
at Thelsford. Look here, Bill, I don’t 
want to be irreverent, but you believe in 
Providence—cest vétre métier—how do 
you know that Providence does not mean 
you to take Thelsford? I speak as a lay- 
man—from the outside—but there seems 
to me to be something in the argument.” 

“If an omnipotent power wanted me 
to go to Thelsford, it would be as easy 
for the power to provide the inclina- 
tion in me as the vacancy at Thelsford. 
You're the first man who’s called me 
hysterical, by the way. I have no de- 
lusions—I have only given you the 
facts. You yourself have owned that I 
am not a faddist. Is there any fanatical 
asceticism in giving up one’s hunters? If 
so, fanatics are common. I live in com- 
fort, and I don’t injure my health. I’m 
not mad with self-depreciation ; the rea- 
sons I’ve given you for my decision are 
quite sane and sober. If I took money 
for my work—if I did not lose money by 
my work I should feel myself a hypo- 
crite.” 

“If you took Thelsford you would be 
able to marry. You ought to marry.” 

Lake did not answer this directly. 

“TI can’t help it,” he said. “ It’s very 
kind of you, Harry ; but if I took Thels- 
ford I should be misetable. I can only 
thank you once more, and leave it. And 





now I’m going to be rude enough to say 
good-night if——” 

“Of course. Up most of last night, 
and working all to-day, of course you’re 
utterly done up. Go to bed, and let me 
forget how savage I feel with you. Good- 
night, old man. Here, wait. Why don’t 
you go for a missionary or do slum- 
ming. You could give up even more, die 
sooner, get all the little treats that appeal 
to you morbid martyrs.” 

“T’m not morbid, |’m not a martyr, and 
I’m not going to be a missionary. There 
are always enough volunteers for the 
heroic, and too few for the humdrum. 
Well 

He stopped. Carriage-wheels rattled 
on the gravel. Lady Follace’s coach- 
man reined in the roans_ sharply. 
Lake came forward and took a note. 
He glanced through it, and turned to 
Lord Ornington. 

“T’m not to go to bed after all. Lady 
Follace has been taken seriously ill, and 
wants me.” 

Lord Ornington shrugged his shoulders. 
In another minute Lake was driven away 
in the carriage. 

“Damn the man!” said Lord Ornington 
to himself as he paced up and down the 
verandah. Who else would have 
‘Almost thou persuadest me 
Damn him !” 

A servant came on to the verandah to 
remove the coffee apparatus. ‘ There is,” 
said Lord Ornington, “a yellow-covered 
French book on the table under the plane- 
tree there. Kindly fetch it, ard let me 
havea lamp here. Mr. Lake may be late 
to-night. I will wait up for him” 
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BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CITAPTER XV. 
A STRANGE ESCAPE, 
es, he was dangerous, very dan- 
gerous: now that he had re- 
gained his self-control, most 
dangerous. His designs 
against me would be limited only by 
the bounds that I had taken the oppor- 
tunity of recalling to his mind. I was 
a known man; I could not disappear 
without excuse. But the fever of the 
island might be at the disposal of the 
Governor no less than of Constantine 
Stefanopoulos. I must avoid the infec- 
tion. I congratulated myself that the best 
antidote I had yet found—a revolver and 
cartridges—was again in my possession. 
These—and open eyes—were the treat- 
ment for the sudden fatal disease that 
threatened inconvenient lives in Neopalia. 
I thought that I had seen Mouraki 
safely and finally to bed when he left me 
in the hall after our interview ; and I had 
gone to bed almost immediately myself 
and, tired out with the various emotions I 
had passed through, had slept soundly. 
But now, looking back, I wonder whether 
the Governor spent much of the night on 
his back. I doubt it, very much I doubt 
it. Nay, I incline to think that he had a 
very active night, of going to and fro, of 
strange meetings, of schemes and bargain- 
ings: and I fancy he had not been long 
back in his room before I rose for my 
morning walk. However, of that I knew 
nothing at the time, and I met him at 
breakfast, prepared to resume our discus- 
sion as he had promised. But, behold, 
he was surrounded by officers. There was 
a stir in the hall ; orders were being given ; 





romance and the affairs of love seemed 
forgotten. 

‘€ My dear lord,” cried Mouraki, turning 
towards me with every sign of discompo- 
sure and vexation on his face, “I am 
terribly annoyed. These careless fellows 
of mine—alas, I am too good-natured 
and they presume on it !—have let your 
friend Constantine slip through their 
fingers.” 

“Constantine escaped!” I exclaimed 
in genuine surprise and vexation. 

‘Alas, yes! The sentry fell asleep ; it 
seems that the prisoner had friends and 
they got him out by the window. The 
news came to me at dawn, and I have 
been having the island scoured for him. 
But he is not to be found, and we think he 
must have had a boat in readiness.” 

** Have you looked in the cottage where 
his wife is ?” 

“The very first thought that struck me, 
my dear friend! Yes, it has been searched. 
In vain! It is now so closely guarded 
that nobody can get in. If he ventures 
there we shall have him certainly. But 
go on with your breakfast. We need not 
spoil that for you. I have one or two 
more orders to give.” 

In obedience to the Pasha I sat down 
and began my breakfast. But as I ate, 
while Mouraki conferred with his officers 
in a corner of the hall, I became very 
thoughtful concerning this escape of Con- 
stantine. Sentries do sleep—sometimes. 
Zealous friends do open windows—some- 
times. Fugitives do find boats ready— 
sometimes. It was all possible; there 
was nothing even exactly improbable. 
Yet—yet ! Whether Mouraki’s ac- 
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count were the whole truth, or something 
lay below and unrevealed, at least I knew 
that the escape meant that another enemy, 
and a bitter one, was loosed against me. 
I had fought Constantine: I had touched 
Mouraki’s shield in challenge the night 
before: was I to have them both against 
me? And would it be two against one, 
or, as boys say, all against all? If the 
former, the chances of my catching the 
fever were considerably increased. And 
somehow I had a presentiment that 
the former was nearer the truth than 
the latter. I had no real evidence: 
Mouraki’s visible chagrin seemed to 
contradict my theory. But was not 
Mouraki’s chagrin just a little too visible ? 
It was such a very obvious, hearty, 
genuine, honest, uncontrollable chagrin : 
it demanded belief in itself the least bit 
too loudly. 

The Pasha joined me _ over 
cigarette. If Constantine were in 


my 
the 


island, said the Pasha, with a blow of his 
fist on the table, he would be laid by the 
heels before evening came ; not a mole— 


let alone a man—could escape the 
soldiers’ search ; not a bird could enter 
the cottage (he seemed to repeat this very 
often) unobserved, nor escape from it 
without a bullet in its plumage. And 
when Constantine was caught he should 
pay for this defiance. For the Pasha 
had delayed the punishment of his crimes 
too long; this insolent escape was a 
proper penalty on the Pasha’s weak 
remissness; the Pasha blamed himself 
very much; his honour was directly 
engaged in the recapture; he would not 
sleep till it was accomplished. Ina word 
the Pasha’s zeal beggared comparison and 
outran adequate description. It filled 
his mind ; it drove out last night’s topic ; 
he waved that trifle away; it must wait, 
for now there was business afoot ; it could 
be discussed only when Constantine was 
once more a prisoner in the hands of 
justice, a suppliant for the mercy of the 
Governor. 
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I escaped at length from this torrent of 
siricerity with which Mouraki insisted on 
deluging me, and went into the open air. 
There were no signs of Phroso; Kortes 
was not to be seen either. I saw the 
yacht in the harbour, and thought of 
strolling down. But Denny had, no 
doubt, heard the great news, and I was 
reluctant to be out of the way, even for an 
hour. Events came quick in Neopalia. 
People appeared and disappeared in no 
time, escaped, and—were not recap- 
tured. But I told myself that I would 
send a message to the yacht soon ; for I 
wanted Denny and the others to know 
what I—what I was strangely inclined to 
suspect regarding this escape. 

The storm that had swept over the 
island the evening before was gone; it 
was a bright hot day, and the waves 
danced blue in the sun, while a light 
breeze blew from off the side of the land 
on which the house stood, and was carry- 
ing fishing boats merrily out of the har- 
bour. If Constantine had found a boat, 
the wind was fair to carry him away to 
safety. But had he? I glanced up at 
the cottage in the woods above me. A 
thought struck me. I could run up there 
and down again in a few moments. 

I made my way quickly back to the 
house and into the compound behind. 
Here, to my delight, I found Kortes. A 
word showed me that he also had heard 
the news. Phroso also had heard it; it 
was known to everyone. 

“‘T am going to see if I can get a look 
into the cottage,” said I. 

“T am told it is guarded, my lord.” 

**Kortes, speak plainly. What do you 
say about it?” 

*T don’t know; I don’t know what to 
think. If they won’t let you in < 

“Yes, I meant that. How is she, 
Kortes? ” 

“Well, my sister says. I have not 
seen her. Run no risks, my lord. She 
has only you and me.” 


“ And my friends. I’m going to send 















them word to be on the look-out for any 


summons from me.” 

“Then send it at once,” he counselled. 
“You may delay, Mouraki will not.” 

I was struck with his advice; but I 
was also bent on carrying out my vecon- 
naissance of the cottage. 

“T’ll send it directly I come back,” 
said I, and I ran to the angle of the wall, 
climbed up, and started at a quick walk 
through the wood. I met nobody till | 
was almost at the cottage. Then I came 
suddenly on a sentry. Another I saw to 
the right, a third to the left. ‘The cottage 
seemed ringed round with watchful 
figures. The man barred my way. 

“But I am going to see the lady— 
Madame Stefanopoulos,” I protested. 

‘*T have orders to let nobody pass,” he 
answered. ‘I will call the officer.” 

The officer came ; he was full of infinite 
regrets, but his Excellency’s orders were 
absolute. Nay, did I not think they were 
wise? This man was so desperate a 
criminal, and he had so many friends. 
He would, of course, try to communicate 
with his wife. 

“But he can’t expect his wife to help 
him,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ He wants to mur- 
der her.” 

“ But women are forgiving. He might 
well persuade her to help him in his 
escape; or he might intimidate her.” 

“So I am not to pass ?” 

“T’m afraid not, my lord. If his Ex- 
cellency gives you a pass it will be 
another matter.” 

“The lady is there still ?” 

“Oh, I believe so. I have not myself 
been inside the cottage. That is not 
part of my duty.” 

‘Is anyone stationed in the cottage ? ” 

The officer smiled and answered with 
an apologetic shrug, “ Would not you 
ask his Excellency anything you desire 
to know, my lord ?” 

“Well, I dare say you're right,” I 
admitted, and I fixed a long glance on 
the windows of the cottage. 
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“Even to allow anybody to linger 
about here is contrary to my orders,” 
suggested the officer, still civil, still apolo- 
getic. 

“ Even to look?” 

“ His Excellency said to linger.” 

“Ts it the same thing?” 

“His Excellency would answer that 
also, my lord.” 

The fence around the cottage was 
impregnable. That seemed plain. To 
loiter near the cottage was forbidden, 
to look at it a matter of suspicion. Yet 
looking at the cottage would not help 
the escape of Constantine. 

There seemed nothing to be done. 
Slowly and reluctantly, with a conviction 
that I was turning away baffled from the 
heart of the mystery, that the clue lay 
there were I but allowed to take it in my 
fingers, I retraced my steps down the hill 
through the wood. I believed that the 
strict guard was to prevent my intrusion 
and mine alone, that the Pasha’s search 
for Constantine was a pretence, in fine, 
that Constantine was at that moment 
in the cottage, with the knowledge of 
Mouraki and under his protection. But 
I could not prove my suspicions, and I 
could not unravel the plan which the 
Pasha was pursuing. I had a strange 
uneasy sense of fighting in the dark ; my 
eyes were blindfolded, while my antago- 
nist could make full use of. his. In that 
case the odds were against me. 

I passed through the house; all was 
quiet, nobody was about. It was now the 
middle of the afternoon, and, having 
accomplished my useless inspection of the 
cottage, I sat down and wrote a note to 
Denny, bidding him be on the alert, day 
and night ; he or Hogvardt must always 
be on watch, the yacht ready to start at a 
moment’s notice. I begged him to ask 
no questions, only to be ready: for life 
or death might hang ona moment. Thus 
I paved the way for carrying out my reso- 
lution ; and my resolution was no other 
than to make a bold dash for the yacht 
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with Phroso and Kortes, under cover of 
night. If we-reached it and got clear of 
the harbour, I believed that we could show 
a clean pair of heels to the gunboat: and, 
moreover, I did not think that the wary 
Mouraki would dare to sink us in open 
sea with his guns. The one point I held 
against him was his fear of publicity; we 
should be safer in the yacht than among 
the hidden dangers of Neopalia. I 
finished my note, sealed it, and strolled 
out in front of the house, looking for some- 
body to act as my messenger. 

Standing there, I raised my eyes and 
looked down to the harbour and the sea. 
At what I saw, forgetting Kortes’ reproof, 
I again uttered an oath of surprise and 
dismay. Smoke poured from the funnel 
of the yacht. See, she moved! She 
made for the mouth of the harbour. 
She set her course for the sea. Where 
was she going? I cared not to answer 
that. She must not go! It was vital 
that she should stay ready for me in the 
harbour. My scruples about leaving 


the house vanished before this more 


pressing necessity. Without an instant’s 
delay, with hardly an instant’s thought, I 
put my best foot foremost and ran as 
a man runs for his life along the road 
towards the harbour. As I started I 
thought I heard Mouraki’s voice from the 
window above my head beginning in its 
polite wondering tones, “Why in the 
world, my dear Wheatley ?” Ah, did he 
not know why? I would not stop for him. 
On I went. I reached the main road; I 
darted down the steep street; women 
started in surprise at me, children scurried 
hastily out of my way. I was a very John 
Gilpin without a horse. I did not think 
myself able to run so far or so fast; but 
apprehension gave me legs, excitement 
breath, and love—yes, love—why deny it 
now ?—love speed ; and I neither halted 
nor turned nor failed till I reached the 
jetty. But there I sank exhausted against 
the wooden fencing ; for the yacht was 
hard on a mile out to sea, and putting 
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yards and yards between herself and me 
at everymoment. Again I sprang up and 
waved my handkerchief ; two or three of 
Mouraki’s soldiers who were lounging 
about stared at me stolidly : a fisherman 
laughed mockingly: the children had 
flocked after me down the street and made 
a gaping circle about me. The note to 
Denny was in my hand: Denny was far 
out of my reach. What possessed the 
boy? Hard were the names that I called 
myself for having neglected Kortes’ advice. 
What were the cottage and the where- 
abouts of Constantine compared with the 
presence of my friends and the yacht? 

A hope ran through me. Maybe they 
were but passing an hour, and would turn 
homewards soon. I strained my eager 
eyes after them. The yacht held on her 
course, straight, swift, relentless. She 
seemed to be carrying with her Phroso’s 
hopes of rescue, mine of safety: her buoy- 
ant leap embodied Mouraki’s triumph. 
I turned from watching, sick at heart, 
half-beaten, and discouraged: and, as I 
turned, a boy ran up to me and thrust a 
letter into my hand, saying, 

“The gentleman on the yacht left this 
for my lord. I was about to carry it up 
when I saw my lord run through the 
street, and I followed him back.” 

The letter bore Denny’s handwriting. 
I tore it open with eager fingers. 

“Dear Charley,” it ran, “I don’t 
know what your game is, but it’s pretty 
slow for us. So we're off fishing. Old 
Mouraki has been uncommon civil, and 
sent a fellow with us to show us the best 
place. If the weather is decent we shail 
stay out a couple of nights, so you may 
look for us the day after to-morrow. I 
knew it was no good asking you to come. 
Be a good boy, and don’t get into mis- 
chief while I’m away. Of course, Mouraki 
will bottle Constantine again in no time ; 
he told us he had no doubt of it, unless the 
fellow had found a boat. [I'll run up to 
the house as soon as we get back. Yours 
ever, D. P.S.—As you said you didn’t 
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want Watkins up at the house, I’ve taken 
him along to cook.” 

Beati innocentes! Denny was very 
innocent, and so, I suppose, very blessed, 
and my friend the Pasha had got rid of 
him in the“easiest manner possible. In- 
deed, it was uncommon civil of Mouraki ! 
They would be back the day after to- 
morrow, and Denny would ‘run up to 


the house.” The thing was almost ludi 
crous in the pitiful unconsciousness of it. 
I tore the note that I had written into small 
pieces, put Denny’s in my pocket, and 
started to mount the hill again. But I 
turned once and looked on the face of 
the sea. To my anxious mind it seemed 
not to smile at me as was its wont. It 
was not now my refuge and my safety, 
M 
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but the prison-bars that confined me—me 
and her whom I had to serve and save. 

And he had taken Watkins along to 
cook ; for I did not want him at the 
house! I would have given every farthing 
I had in the world for any honest brave 
man, Watkins or another. And I was 
not to “get into mischief.” I knew very 
well what Denny meant by that. Well, 
he might be reassured. It did not appear 
likely that I should enjoy much leisure 
for dalliance of the sort he disapproved. 

* “Really, you know, I shall have some- 
thing else to do,” I said to myself. 

Slowly I walked up the street, too deep 
in reflection even to hasten my steps ; 
and I started like a man roused from 
sleep when I heard from the side of the 
street, a soft cry of “ My lord!” I looked 
round ; I was directly opposite the door of 
Vlacho’s inn ; and on the threshold stood 
the girl Panayiota, who was Demetri’s 
sweetheart, and had held in her lap the 
head of Constantine’s wife, whom Demetri 
could not kill. She cast cautious glances 


up and down the street, and withdrew 
swiftly into the shadow of the house, 
beckoning to me to follow her. In a 
strait like mine, no chance, however small, 
is to be missed or refused. I followed 
her. Her cheek glowed with colour ; she 
was under the influence of some excite- 


ment, whose cause I could not fathom. 

“T have a message for you, my lord,” 
she whispered. “I must tell it you 
quickly; we must not be seen.” And 
she shrank back farther into the shelter 
of the doorway. 

“As quickly as you like, Panayiota,” 
said I. “For I have little time to lose.” 

“ You have a friend more than you know 
of,” said she, setting her lips close to my 
ear. 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” said I. “Is that 
all?” 

“Yes, that’s all—a friend more than 
you know of, my lord. Take courage, 
my lord.” 

I bent my eyes in question on her face; 


she understood that I was asking for a 
plainer message. 

“T can tell you no more,” she said. “I 
was told to say that—a friend more than 
you know of. I have said it. Don’t 
linger, my lord. I can say no more, and 
there is danger. 

“T’m much obliged to you. I hope he 
will prove of value.” 

“ He will,” she answered quickly, and 
she waved aside the piece of money which 
I had offered her, and motioned me to 
be gone. But again she detained me for 
a moment. 

“The lady—the wife of the lord Con- 
stantine—what of her?” she asked in 
low hurried tones. 

“T know nothing of her,” said I. “1 
believe she is at the cottage.” 

“ And he is loose again ?” 

“Yes.” And I added, searching her 
face, “ But the Governor will hunt him 
down.” 

I had my answer—a plain explicit 
answer ; it came not in words, but in a 
scornful smile, a lift of the brows, a shrug. 
I nodded in understanding. Panayiota 
whispered again, ‘Courage —a friend 
more than you know of—courage, my 
lord,” and, turning, fairly ran away from 
me down the passage towards the yard 
behind the inn. 

Who was this friend? By what means 
did he seek to help me? I could not 
tell. One suspicion I had, and I fought 
a little fight with myself as I walked back 
to the house. I recollected the armed 
man I had met in the night, whom I had 
warned and threatened. Was he the 
friend, and was it my duty to tell Mouraki 
of my suspicions? I say, I hada struggle. 
Did I win or lose? I do not know, for I 
cannot even now make up my mind. But 
I was exasperated at the trick Mouraki 
had played on me, I was fearful for Phroso, 
I felt that I was contending against a man 
who would laugh at the chivalry which 
warned him. I hardened my heart and 
shut my eyes. I owed nothing, less than 
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nothing, to Mouraki Pasha. He had, as 
[ verily believed, loosed a desperate 
treacherous foe on me. He had, as I 
knew now, deluded my friends into for- 
saking me. Let him guard his own head 
and his own skin. I had enough to do 
with Phroso and myself. So I reasoned, 
seeking to justify my silence. And I have 
often thought since that the question 
raised a nice enough point of casuistry. 
Men who have nothing else to do may 
amuse themselves with the answering of 
it. I answered it by the time I reached 
the threshold of the house. And I held 
my tongue. 

Mouraki was waiting for me in the 
doorway ; he was smiling as he had smiled 
before my bold declaration of love for 
Phroso had spoilt his temper. 

“My dear lord,” he cried, “I could 
have spared you a tiresome walk. I 
thought your friends would certainly have 
told you their intention, or I would have 
mentioned it myself.” 

““My dear Pasha,” I rejoined, no less 


cordially, “to tell the truth, I knew their 
intentions, but it struck me suddenly that 
I would go with them, and I ran down 


to try and catch them. 
was too late.” 

The extravagance of my lying served 
its turn ; Mouraki understood, not that I 
was trying to deceive him, but that I was 
informing him politely that he had not 
succeeded in deceiving me. 

“You wished to accompany them?” 
he asked, with a broadening smile. “ You 
—a lover !” 

** A man can’t always be making love,’ 
said I carelessly—though truly enough. 

Mouraki took a step towards me. 

“Tt is safer not to do it at all,” said he 
in a lower tone. 

The man had a great gift of expression : 
his eyes could put a world of meaning 
into a few simple words. In this little 
sentence, that sounded like a trite re- 
mark, I discovered a last offer—an invi- 
tation to surrender, a threat in case of 


Unfortunately, I 
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obstinacy. I answered it after its own 
kind. 

“Safer, perhaps, but deplorably dull,” 
said I. 

“ Ah, well, you know best,” said the 
Pasha. “If you like to take the rough 
with the smooth ” He broke off 
with a shrug, resuming a moment later : 
“You expect to see them back the day 
after to-morrow, don’t you?” 

I was not sure whether the particular 
form of this question was intentional or 
not. In the literal meaning of his words 
Mouraki asked me, not whether they 
would be back, but whether I thought I 
should witness their return—possibly a 
different thing. 

“Denny says they’ll be back then,” I 
answered cautiously. And the Pasha 
stroked his beard; this time he was, I 
think, hiding a smile at my understanding 
and evasion of his question. 

“I hear,” he pursued, with a laugh, 
“that you have been trying to pass my 
sentries and look for our runaway on 
your own account. You really should 
not expose yourself to such risks, the 
man might kill you. I’m glad my officer 
obeyed his orders.” 

“Then Constantine is at the cottage?” 
I cried quickly, for I thought he had be. 
trayed himself into an .admission. His 
composed air and amused smile smothered 
my hopes. 

“At the cottage? Oh, dear, no. Of 
course I have searched that. I had that 
searched first of all.” 

“ And the guard “ah 

“Is only to prevent him from going 
there.” 

I had not that perfect facial control 
that distinguished the Governor. I sup 
pose I appeared unconvinced, fo 
Mouraki caught me by the arm, and, 
giving me an affectionate squeeze, cried, 
“What an unbeliever! Come, you shall 
go with me and see for yourself.” 

If he took me, of course I should find 
nothing. The bird, if it had ever alighted 
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on that stone, would be flown by now. 
His specious offer was worthless. 

“* My dear Pasha, of course I take your 
word for it.” 

‘“ No, I won’t be trusted! I positively 
won't be believed! You shall come. 
We two will go together.” And he still 
clung to my arm with the pressure of 
friendly compulsion. 

I did not see how to avoid doing what 
he suggested without coming to an open 
quarrel with him, and that I did not 
desire. He had every motive for wishing 
to force me into open enmity: a hasty 
word or gesture might serve him as a 
plausible excuse for putting me under 
arrest. He would have a case if he could 
prove me to have been disrespectful to 
the Governer. My only chance lay in 
seeming submission up to the last pos- 
sible moment. And Kortes was guard- 
ing Phroso, so that I could go without 
uneasiness. 

“Well, let us walk up the hill then,” 
said I carelessly. ‘“‘Though I assure 
you, you are giving yourself needless 
trouble.” 

He would not listen, and we turned, 
still arm in arm, to pass through the 
house. Mouraki had caused a ladder to 
be placed against the bank of rock, for he 
did not enjoy clambering up by the steps 
cut in the side of it. He set his foot 
now on the lowest rung of this ladder ; 
but he paused there an instant and turned 
round, facing me, and asked, as though 
the thought had suddenly occurred to his 
mind, 

‘Have you had any conversation with 
our fair friend this afternoon ? ” 

“The Lady Phroso? No. She has 
not made an appearance. Perhaps I 
wrong you, Pasha, but I fancied you were 
not over-anxious that I should have a 
conversation with her.” 

“You wrong me,” he said earnestly. 
“Indeed you wrong me. And to prove 
it, you shall have a /éfe-d-féte with her the 
moment we return. Oh, I don’t fight 
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with weapons like that! I wouldn’t use 
my authority like that. I am going to 
search again for this Constantine myself 
this evening with a strong party, then 
you shall be at perfect liberty to talk with 
her. 

“T am infinitely obliged; you’re too 
generous.” 

“T trust we’re gentlemen still, though 
we have unhappily become rivals,” and 
he let go of the ladder for an instant in 
order to press my hand. 

Then he began to climb up and I 
followed him, asking of my puzzled brain, 
* Now, what does he mean by that ?” 

For it seemed to me that a man needed 
cat’s eyes to follow the schemes of Mouraki 
Pasha, eyes that darkness could not blind. 
This last generous offer of his was beyond 
the piercing of my vision. I did not 
know whether it were merely a bit of 
courtesy, safe to offer, or if it hid some 
new design. Well, it was little use won- 
dering. At least I should see Phroso. 
Perhaps—a sudden thought seized me, 
and I 

“What makes you look so excited ?” 
asked the Pasha; his eyes were on my 
face, his lips curved in a smile. 

“T’m not excited,” said I. 
blood was leaping in my veins. 
idea. 


But the 
I had an 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN UNFINISHED LETTER. 


I have learnt on my way through the 
world how dangerous a thing is a conceit 
of a man’s own cleverness ; and among the 
most striking lessons of this truth stands 
one which Mouraki Pasha taught me in 


Neopalia. My game was against a past- 
master in the art of intrigue ; yet I made 
sure I had caught him napping, sure that 
my wits were quicker than his, and that 
he missed what was plain to myeyes. In 
vain, they say, is the net spread in the 
sight of any bird. Aye, of any bird that 
has eyes and knows how to use them. 
But if the bird has no eyes, or employs 
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them in admiring its own plumage, there 
is a chance for the fowler after all. 

These reflections occur to my mind 
when I recollect the hope and exultation 
in my heart, as I followed the Governor’s 
leisurely upward march through the wood 
to the cottage. Mouraki, I said to my- 
self, thought that he was allaying my 
suspicions and lulling my watchfulness 
to sleep by the courtesy with which he 
arranged an interview between Phroso and 
myself. Was that what he was really 
doing? No, I declared triumphantly ; he 
was putting in my way the one sovereign 
chance that fate had hitherto denied. He 
was to be away and most of his men with 
him: Phroso, Kortes, and I would be 
alone together at the house, alone for an 
hour, perhaps two. Atthe moment I felt 
that I asked no more of fortune. Had 
the Pasha never heard of the secret of the 
Stefanopouloi? It almost seemed so: but 
I myself had told him of it, and Denny’s 
information had preceded mine. Yet he 
was leaving us alone by the hidden door. 
Did he know of it? Had he stopped it? 
My ardour was cooled: my face fell. Per- 
haps he knew: he must know ; and if he 
knew of a surety the passage would be 
watched ! 

‘By the way,” said Mouraki, turning 
to me, “I want you to show me that 
passage you told me of sometime to- 
morrow. I’ve never found time to go 
down there yet, and I have a taste for 
these medizeval curiosities.” 

“T shall be proud to be your guide, 
Pasha. You would trust yourself there 
with me ?” 

““Oh, my dear Wheatley, such things 
are not done now,” smiled the Pasha. 
“You and I will settle our little difference 
another way. Have you been down since 
I came?” 

“No. I’ve had about enough of the 
passage,” said I carelessly. “I should be 
glad never to see it again; but I must 
strain a point and go with you.” 

“Yes, you must do that,” he answered. 
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“ How steep this hill is! Really I must 
be growing old, as Phroso is cruel enough 
to think!” 

This conversation, seeming to fall in so 
pat with my musings and indicating, if it 
did not state, that Mouraki treated the 
passage as a trifle of no moment, brought 
us to the outskirts of the wood, and the 
cottage was there before us. We had 
passed only one sentry ; the cordon was 
gone. This change struck me at once 
and I remarked on it to Mouraki. 

“Yes, I thought it safe to send most of 
them away ; there are one or two more 
than you see though. ‘But he won't 
venture back now.” 

I smiled to myself. I was pleased 
again at my penetration: and in this 
instance, un!ike the other at which I have 
hinted, I do not think I was wrong. The 
cordon had been here, then Constantine 
had ; the cordon was gone, and I made 
no doubt that Constantine was gone 
also. 

The front of the cottage was dark, and 
the curtains of the windows drawn, as 
they had been when I came before, on 
the night I killed Vlacho the innkeeper, 
and fell into the hands of Kortes and 
Demetri. The whirligig had turned since 
then ; for then this man Mouraki had 
been my far-off much-desired deliverer, 
Kortes and Demetri open enemies. Now 
Mouraki was my peril, Kortes my best 
friend, Demetri—well, what, and whom, 
had Panayiota meant ? 

“Shall we go in?” asked Mouraki, as 
we came to the house. “Stay, though, 
I'll knock on the door with my stick. 
Madame Stefanopoulos is, no doubt, with- 
in. I think she will probably not have 
joined her husband.” 

“TI imagine she will have heard of his 
escape with great regret,” said I. 

The Pasha knocked with the gold- 
headed cane which he carried. He waited 
and then repeated the blow. No answer 
came. 

“Well,” said he with a shrug, “we 











“WE ARE READY FOR—ANYTHING—NOW.” 


have given her fair warning. Let us 
enter. She knows you, my dear Wheatley, 
and will not be alarmed.” 

“But if Constantine’s here?” I sug- 
gested with a mocking smile. “ Your life 
is a valuable one; run no risks; he is a 
desperate man.” 

The Pasha shifted his cane to his left 
hand, smiled in answer to my smile, and 
produced a revolver. 

“You are wise,” said I, and I took my 
revolver out of my pocket, 


“We are ready for—anything—now,” 
said Mouraki. 
I think ‘‘anything” in that sentence 


1” 


was meant to include “ one another 

The Pasha opened the door and passed 
in. Nothing seemed to be changed since 
my last visit. The door of the room on 
the right was open, the table was again 
spread, for two this time; the left-hand 
door was shut. 

“You see the fugitive is not in that 
room,” observed the Pasha, waving his 
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hand to the right. Let us try the other,” 
and he turned the door-handle of the 
room on the left, and preceded me into 


it. 

At this point I am impelled to a little 
confession. The murderous impulse is, 
perhaps, not so uncommon as we sup- 
pose; I dare say many respectable men 
and amiable women have felt it in all 
its attractive simplicity once or twice in 
their lives; it seems at such moments 
hardly sinful, merely too dangerous, and 
to be recognised as impossible to gratify 
by reason of its danger. But I perceive 


that I am accusing the rest of the world 
in the hope of excusing myself; for at 
that moment, when the Pasha’s broad 
solid back was presented to me, a yard in 
front, I experienced a momentary but ex- 
tremely strong temptation to raise my 
arm, move my finger, and—transform the 


situation. I did not do it: but, on the 
other hand, I have never counted the 
desire to do it among the great sins of my 
life. Mouraki, I thought then and know 
now, deserved nothing better. Unhappily 
we have our own consciences to consider, 
and are thus often prevented from meting 
out to others the measure their deeds 
claim. 

“T see nobody,” said the Pasha. “But 
then the room is dark. Shall I pull back 
the curtain ?” 

“You had better be careful,” said I, 
laughing. “That was what Vlacho did.” 

“ Ah, but you’re on the same side this 
time,” he answered, and stepped across 
the room towards the curtain. 

Suddenly I became, or seemed to 
become, vaguely, uncomfortably, even 
terribly conscious of something there. 
Yet I could see nothing in the dark 
room, and I heard nothing. I can hardly 
think Mouraki shared my strange oppres- 
sive feeling ; yet the curtain was not im- 
mediately drawn back, his figure bulked 
motionless just in front of me, and he 
repeated, in tones that betrayed uneasi- 
ness, 
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“I suppose I’d better draw back the 
curtain, hadn’t I ?” 

What was it? It must have been all 
fancy, born of the strain of excitement 
and nervous tension in which I was 
living. I have had something of the 
feeling in the dark before and since, but 
never so strong, distinct, and almost palp- 
able. I knew Constantine was not there; 
I had no fear of him if he were. Yet my 
forehead grew damp with sweat. 

Mouraki’s hand was on the curtain ; he 
drew it back, the dull evening light spread 
sluggishly through the room. Mouraki 
turned and looked at me; I returned his 
gaze. A moment passed before either of 
us looked round. , 

“There’s nobody behind the curtain,” 
said he. “Do you see anyone any- 
where ?” 

Then I pulled myself together, and 
looked round. The chairs near me were 
empty, the couch had no occupant. But 
away in the corner of the room, in the 
shadow of a projecting angle of wall, I 
saw a figure seated in front of a table. 
On the table were writing-materials ; the 
figure was a woman’s, her arms were spread 
on the table, and her head lay between 
them. I raised my hand, and pointed to 
her. Mouraki’s eyes obeyed my direction, 
but came quickly back to me in question, 
and he arched his brows. 

I stept across the room towards where 
the woman sat. I heard the Pasha follow- 
ing with hesitating tread, and I waited till 
he overtook me. Then I called her name 
softly, yet I knew that it was no use to call 
her name; it was only the protest my horror 
made. She would hear her name no more. 
Again I pointed with my right hand, catch- 
ing Mouraki’s arm with my left at the same 
moment. 

“There,” I said, “ there—between the 
shoulders, a knife ! ” 

I felt his arm tremble. I must do him 
justice. I am convinced that he did not 
foresee or anticipate this among the results 
of the letting loose of Constantine Stefano- 
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poulos. I heard him clear his throat, I 
saw him lick his lips ; his lids settled low 
over his cunning eyes. I turned from him 
to the motionless figure in the chair. 

She was dead, had been dead some 
little while, and must have died instantly 
on that foul stroke. Why had the fiend 
dealt it? Was it mere revenge and cruelty, 
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“He has made good use of his liberty,’ 
I said in a low fierce tone, turning on 
Mouraki in a sudden burst of anger against 
the hand that had set that villain free. But 
the Pasha’s composure wrapped him like a 
cloak again. He knew what I meant, and 
read the implied taunt in my words, but 
he answered calmly, 


“ THERE,” 1 SAID “ THERE—BETWEEN THE SHOULDERS, A KNIFE!” 


persistently nursed wrath at her betrayal of 
him on St. Tryphon’s day? Or had some 
new cause evoked passion from him ? 

“Let us lay her here on the sofa,” I 
said to Mouraki; “and you must sen 
someone to look after her.” 

He seemed reluctant to help me, and I 
leant forward alone, and putting my arm 
round her, raised her from the table, and 
set her upright in the chair. I rejoiced to 
find no trace of pain or horror on her face. 
As I looked at it I gave a sudden short 
sob. I was unstrung, the thing was so 
cruelly wanton and horrible. 


“ We have no proof yet that it was her 
husband who killed her.” 

“ Who else should ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, saying, 
“No proof, I said; perhaps he did, per- 
haps not ; we do not know.” 

“Help me with her,” said I brusquely. 

Between us we lifted her and laid her on 
the couch, and spread over her a fur rug 
that draped one of the chairs. While this 
was done we did not exchange a word 
with one another. Mouraki uttered a 
sigh of relief when the task was finished. 

“*T will send a couple of women up as 
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soon as we get back. Meanwhile the 
place is guarded and nobody can come 
in. Need we delay longer? It is not a 
pleasant place.” 

“T should think we might as well go,” 
I answered, casting my eye again round 
the little room to the spot where Vlacho 
had fallen, enveloped in the curtain that 
he dragged down with him, and to the 
writing-table that had supported the dead 
body of Francesca. Mouraki’s hand was 
on the door-handie; he stood there im- 
patient to be out of the place, waiting for 
me to accompany him. But my last 
glance had seen something new, and with 
a sudden low exclamation I darted across 
the room to the table. For I had per- 
ceived a sheet of paper lying just where 
Francesca’s head had been. 

‘**What’s the matter ?” asked Mouraki. 

I made him no answer. I seized the 
piece of paper. A pen lay between it and 
the inkstand. On the paper was a line 
or two of writing; the characters were 
blurred, as though Francesca’s hair had 
smeared them before the ink was dry. I 
held it up. Mouraki stept briskly up to 
me. 

“Give it to me,” he said, holding out 
his hand. “It may be something I ought 
to see.” 

The first hint of action, of new light 
or a new development, restored their cool 
alertness to my faculties. 

“ Why not something which I ought to 
see, my dear Pasha?” I asked, holding the 
paper behind my back and facing him. 

“You forget the position I hold, Lord 
Wheatley. You have no such position.” 

I did not argue that. I walked to the 
window, to get the best of the light. 
Mouraki followed me closely. 

“T’ll read it to you,” said I. 
isn’t much of it.” 

I held it to the light. The Pasha was 
close by my shoulder, his pale face lean- 
ing forward towards the paper. Straining 
my eyes on to the blurred characters I 
read ; and I read aloud, according to my 


“ There 
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promise, hearing Mouraki’s breathing that 
accompanied my words. 

“My lord, take care. 
Mouraki has set-—— ” 

That was all: a blot followed the last 
word. At that word the pen must have 
fallen from her fingers as her husband’s 
dagger stole her life. We had read her 
last words. The writing of that line saw 
the moment of her death; did it also 
supply the cause? If so, not the old 
grudge, but rage at a fresh betrayal of a 
fresh villainy had impelled Constantine’s 
arm to his foul stroke. He had caught 
her in the act of writing it, and taken his 
revenge, and secured his safety. 

After I had read, there was silence. 
The Pasha’s face was still by my shoulder. 
I gazed, as if fascinated, on the fatal un- 
finished note. At last I turned and 
looked him in the face. His eyes met 
mine in unmoved steely composure. 

“T think,” said I, “that I had a right 
to read the note after all. For, as I 
guess, the writer was addressing it to me 
and not to you.” 

For a moment Mouraki hesitated ; then 
he shrugged his shoulders, saying, 

** My dear Lord, I don’t know whom it 
is addressed to or what it means. Had 
the unfortunate lady been allowed to finish 
it——” , 

“We should know more than we do 
now,” I interrupted. 

“‘T was about to say as much. I see 
she introduced my name ; she can, how- 
ever, have known nothing of any course I 
might be pursuing.” 

* Unless someone who knew told her.” 

“Who could?” 

“Well, her husband.” 

“ Who was killing her?” he asked with 
a scornful smile. 

“He may have told her before—and 
she tried to forward the information to 
me.” 

“Tt is all the purest 
shrugged the Governor. 

I looked him in the eyes, and I 


He is free. 


conjecture,” 
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think my eyes told him pretty plainly 
my views of the meaning of this note. 
He answered my glance at first with a 
carefully inexpressive gaze ; but presently 
a meaning came into his eyes ; he seemed 
to confess to me and to challenge me to 
make what use I could of the confession. 
But then the momentary candour of his 
regard passed, and blankness spread over 
his face again. 

Desperately I struggled with myself, 
clinging to self-control. To this day I 
believe that, had my life, and my life only, 
been in question, I should then and there 
have compelled Mouraki to fight me, man 
to man, in the little gloomy room where 
the dead woman lay on the sofa; we 
should not have disturbed her. And I 
think also that Mouraki, who did not want 
for courage, would have caught at my 
challenge and cried content to a proposal 
that we should, there and then, put our 
quarrel to an issue, and that one only of 
us should go alive down the hill. I read 


such a mood in his eyes in the moment 


of their candour; I saw the courage to 
act on it in his resolute lips and his tense 
still attitude. 

Well, we could neither of us afford the 
luxury. If I killed him, I should bring 
grave suspicion on Phroso, she and her 
islanders would be held accomplices ; and, 
though this was a secondary matter to hot 
rage, I should myself stand in a position 
of great danger. And he could not kill 
me ; for all his schemes against me were 
still controlled and limited by the neces- 
sities of his position. Had I been an 
islander, or even an unknown man con- 
cerning whom noquestions would be asked, 
his work would have been simple, and, as 
I believed, would have been carried out 
before now. But it was not so ; he would be 
held responsible for a satisfactory account 
of how I met my death. It would tax 
his invention to give it if he killed me 
himself, with his own hand, and without 
witnesses. In fact, the finding of the 
note left us where we were so far as action 
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was concerned ; but it tore away the last 
shreds of the veil, the last pretences of 
good faith and friendliness which had been 
kept up between us. In that swift, full, 
open glance which we had exchanged, 
our undisguised quarrel, the great issue 
between us, was legibly written and 
plainly read. Yet not a word passed 
our lips concerning it. Mouraki and I 
began to need words no more than 
lovers do. For hate matches love in 
penetration. 

I put the note in my pocket. Mouraki 
blinked eyes now utterly free from expres- 
sion. I gave a final glance at the dead 
woman, and I felt a touch of shame at 
having for a moment forgotten her fate for 
my quarrel. 

“Shall we go down, Pasha?” said I. 

“As soon as you please, Lord Wheat- 
ley,” he answered ; and this formal mode 
of address was perhaps an acknowledg- 
ment that the time for hypocrisy and the 
hollow show of friendship was over be- 
tween us. The change was just in his 
way, slight, subtle, but sufficient. 

I followed Mouraki out of the house. 
He walked in his usual slow deliberate 
manner. He beckoned to the sentry as 
we passed him, told him that two women 
who would shortly come up were to be 
admitted, but nobody else, until an officer 
came, bearing further orders. Having 
made these arrangements, he resumed 
his way down, taking his place in front 
of me, and maintaining absolute silence. 
I did not care to talk. I had enough to 
think about. But already, now I was out 
in the fresh air, the feeling of sick horror 
with which the little room had affected 
me began to pass away. I felt braced 
up again. I was better prepared for the 
great effort which loomed before me now 
as a presentand urgent necessity. Mouraki 
had found an instrument; he had set 
Constantine free, that Constantine might 
do against me what Mouraki could not 
openly do himself. My friends were 
away. The hour of the stroke must 
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even now be upon me. Well, the hour 
of my counter-stroke was come also, the 
counter-stroke for which my interview 
with Phroso and Mouraki’s absence 
opened the way. For he thought the 
passage no more than a medizval curio- 
sity ! 

We reached the house and entered the 
hall together. As we passed through the 
compound I had seen an alert sentinel. 
Looking out from the front door, I per- 
ceived two men on guard. A party of ten 
or a dozen more were drawn up, an officer 
at their head; these were the men who 
waited to attend Mouraki on his evening 
expedition. The Pasha seated himself 
and wrote a note; he looked up as he 
finished it, and said: 

“T am informing the Lady Euphrosyne 
that you will await her here in half-an- 
hour’s time, and that she is at ‘liberty to 
spend what time she pleases with you. Is 
that what you wish?” 

‘Precisely, your Excellency. I am 
much obliged to you.” 

His only answer was a dignified bow; 
but he turned to a sub-officer who stood by 
him at attention and said : “On no account 
allow Lord Wheatley to be interrupted 
this evening. You will, of course, keep 
the sentries on guard behind and in front 
of the house, but do not let them intrude 
here.” 

After giving his orders, the Pasha sat 
silent for some minutes. He had lighted 
a cigarette, and smoked it slowly. Then 
he let it out—a thing I had never seen 
him do before—lit another, and resumed 
his slow inhalings. I knew that he would 
speak before long, and after a few more 
moments he gave me the result of his 
meditations. For we were now alone 
together. 

“It would have been much better,” 
said he, ‘‘if that poor woman—whose 
fate I sincerely regret—had been let alone 
and this girl had died instead of her,” 
and he nodded at me with convinced 

emphasis, 


“If Phroso had died!” leapt from my 
lips in astonishment. 

“Yes, if Phroso had died. We would 
have hanged Constantine together, wept 
together over her grave, and each of us 
gone home with a sweet memory—you to 
your fiancée, I to my work. And we 
should have forgiven one another any 
little causes of reproach.” 

To this speculation in might-have- 
beens I made no answer. The feelings 
with which I received it showed me, had 
I still needed showing, what Phroso was 
to me. I had been shocked and grieved 
at Francesca’s fate, but rather that a 
thousand times than the thing on which 
Mouraki coolly mused ! 

“Tt would have been much better, 
so much better,” he repeated, with a 
curiously regretful intonation. 

“The only thing that would be better 
to my thinking,” I said, “is that you 
should behave as an honourable man and 
leave this lady free to do as she wishes.” 

“ And another thing, surely,” he asked, 
smiling now, “that you should behave 
as an honourable man and go back to 
Miss Hipgrave?” A low laugh marked 
the point he had scored. Then he added 
with his usual shrug, “We are slaves, 
we men—slaves all!” 

He rose from his chair and completed 
his preparations for going out, flinging a 
large military cloak over his shoulders. 
His momentary irresolution, or remorse, 
or what you will, had passed. His speech 
became terse and resolute again. 

“We shall meet early to-morrow, I 
expect,” he said, “and then we must 
settle this matter. Do I understand that 
you are resolved not to yield ?” 

“T am absolutely resolved,” said I, and 
at the sight of his calm sneering face, my 
temper suddenly got the better of me. 
“Yes, I am resolved. You can do 
what you like. You can bribe ruffians to 


assassinate me, as I believe you have 
bribed Constantine.” 
He started at that, as a man will at 














plain speech, even though the plain 
speech tells him nothing that he did not 
know of the speaker’s mind. 

“The blood of that unhappy woman 
is on your head,” I cried vehemently. 
“Through your act she lies dead. If a 
like fate befalls me, the blame of that 
will be on your head also. It is you, 
and not your tool, who will be respon- 
sible.” 

“Responsible!” he echoed ; and his 
voice was mock- . 
ing and easy, 
though his face 
was paler even 
than it was wont 
to be. “ Respon- 
sible? What does 
that mean? Re- 
sponsible to 
whom ?” 

“To God,” said 
I. 

He laughed a 
low derisive laugh. 

“Come, that’s 
better,” he said. 
“T expected you 
to say public 
opinion. Your 
sentiment is more 
respectable than 
that clap-trap of 
public opinion. 
So be it. I shall 
be responsible. Where shall you be?” 
He paused, smiling, and ended, “ And 
where Phroso ?” 

My self-restraint was exhausted. I 
sprang up. In another moment my hands 
would have been on his throat ; the next, 
I suppose, I should have been a dead man 
or a prisoner in the hands of his guard. 
But that was not his scheme; he had 
shown me too much now to be content 
with less than my life: and he was not to 





be turned from his scheme either by his | 


own temper or mine. He had moved 
towards the door while he had been speak- 








"you FOOL—You FOOL—you FOOL !” 
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ing to me: and, as I sprang at him, a 
quick dexterous movement of his hand 
opened it, a rapid twist of his body re- 
moved him from my reach. He eluded 
me: the door was shut in my face. The 
Pasha’s low laugh reached me, as I sank 
back again in my chair, still raging that I 
had not got him by the throat, but in an 
instant glad also that my rashness had 
been foiled. 

I heard the tramp of his party on their 
orderly march 
along the road 
from the house. 
Their steps died 
away, and all was 
very still. I looked 
round the hall: 
there was nobody 
but myself. I rose 
and looked into 
the kitchen: it was 
empty. Mouraki 
had kept his word: 
we were alone, In 
front there were 
sentries, behind 
there were sen- 
tries, but the house 
was mine. Hope 
rose again, strong 
and urgent in my 
heart, as my eyes 
fell on the spot 
under the stair- 
case, where was the entrance to the secret 
passage. I looked at my watch: it was 
eleven o’clock : the wind blew softly, the 
night was fine: a crescent moon was just 
visible through the narrow windows. The 
time was come, the time left free by 
Mouraki’s strange oversight. 

It was then—and then only—that a 
sudden gleam of enlightenment, a sudden 
chilling suspicion, fell upon me, trans- 
forming my hope to fear, my triumph to 
doubt and misgiving. Was Mouraki 
Pasha the man to be guilty of an over- 
sight, of so plain an oversight ? When an 
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enemy leaves open an obvious retreat, is 
it always by oversight ? When he seems 
to indicate a way of safety, is the way safe ? 
These disturbing thoughts crowded on me 
as I sat, and I looked now at. the entrance 
to the secret passage with new eyes. 

The sentries were behind the house : 
the sentries were in front of the house: 
in neither direction was there any chance 
of escape. One way was open —the 
passage—and that one way only. And I 
asked the question of myself, framing the 


words in an inarticulate low whisper, “ Is 
this way a trap?” 

“You fool—you fool—you fool!” I 
cried, beating my fist on the wooden 
table. 

For if that way were a trap, then there 
was no way of safety, and the last hope 
was gone. Had Mouraki indeed thought 
of the passage onlyas a medizval curiosity ? 
Well, were not oubliettes, down which a 
man went and was seen no more, also a 

medizeval curiosity ? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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XIV. 
BY THE WAY. 


OW short the journey of life, 
| but how full and varied! A 
well-kept album of portraiture 
and notes is a rebuke to 
human vanity. What broken friendships 
—what exploded illusions, what a con- 
tinual injustice of rewards and punish- 
ments! varied, happily, by well-merited 
successes, unsevered bonds of comrade- 
ship, memories that embody the sentiment 
of the poet that it is “ better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all,” 
better to have dreamed our dreams in 
spite of the awakenings. So much occurs 
within a few years of a man’s life that 
the keeping of a diary or an album soon 
makes you feel old. It is wonderful how 
busy fame is among people you know, 
despite the everlasting complaint of the 
difficulty of getting on. 

But death is busier, and there’s the 
trouble. Just now, turning over a page 
or two of these records, I come upon a 
section devoted mostly to my remini- 
scences of America. When I placed 
them there the portraits represented liv- 
ing men ; most of them have joined the 
majority now : General Beauregard ; Pre- 
sident Grant; President Arthur; Florence, 
McCullough, Booth and Barrett, the 
actors; and quite a brilliant company. 
From time to time I shall come across 
notes that may be worth transcribing con- 
cerning these and others with whom, dur- 
ing many years of private and professional 
association with the United States, I have 
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had the privilege of acquaintance or 
friendship. If, once in a way, to com- 
plete some passing reminiscence, I should 
draw upon a previous record of my own, 
I may be justified by the fact that it is no 
uncommon thing to find some busy con- 
temporary helping himself from the same 
store, without, however, a “by-your-leave” 
or the grace of quotation. Many a long 
year ago I came to the conclusion that a 
man with a grievance was a nuisance to 
himself and his friends ; so I invariably 
let this kind of larceny pass without pro- 
test, and have often been content to sit 
complaisantly in company while one of 
my own stories has been ostentatiously 
related by some popular raconteur, even 
politely joining in the laughter or ap- 
plause. 

My first experience of the interest that 
America takes in English “ Table talk” 
arose from the republication of one of 
my earliest contributions to biographic 
literature in a Transatlantic journal 
under the signature of another man. 
I was very young at the time, and my 
romantic ideas of right and wrong and 
journalistic esprit de corps were terribly 
outraged. ‘“ Don’t worry about it,” said 
an American friend. “You must get 
used to that kind of thing, if you in- 
sist upon looking up the files of Ameri- 
can newspapers. What you should do 
now is to write to the paper in ques- 
tion, tell them you can supply that kind 
of story direct, saving them waste of time 
in having a man copy out your article 
from an English paper and despatching 
it to them second-hand.” This was the 
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beginning of my intimate association with 
the American press, journalistic and 
literary ; and for a matter of eight years I 
enjoyed the confidence and was the re- 
presentative in Europe, in peace and war, 
of one of the most literary and best con- 
ducted of American jour- 
nals, which was then in the 
hey-day of its power and 
prosperity, Zhe New York 
Times. But that is another 
story ; if opportunity offers, 
it may be considered in 
the light of a “revelation.” 
Meanwhile let us turn over 
leaves that are sacred to 
other American memories. 


XV. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD, 

WHO COMMANDED THE 

FIRST SHOT IN THE AMERI- 
CAN CIVIL WAR. 


During the early days of 


the American civil war of 
North and South, I wasa 
youngster trying my ’pren- 
tice hand. at newspaper 
work. Years afterwards I 
had collected a few photo- 
graphs of the heroes of the 
conflict. To me the most 
interesting among them was 
that of the man who fired 
the first shot in that terrific 
combat. It was the picture 
of General Beauregard, a 
smart, dapper officer, with 
a light moustache and im- 
perial, his military frock- 
coat unbuttoned to the chin, his cap in his 
hand, a modest agreeable-looking fellow, 
very English in his appearance generally. 
This photograph of Beauregard is dated 
1862. Accompanying it is a brief memor- 
andum of the opening of the war. 

On the 8th April, 1861, President 
Lincoln, after his usual month’s thought, 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 
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notified the Governor of South Carolina 
that the Government had determined to 
provision Fort Sumter at all hazards. 
General G. P. T. Beauregard being in 
command of the works which had been 
put up for the destruction, if necessary, of 
Fort Sumter, telegraphed 
to his Governmentat Mont- 
gomery for instructions. 
The reply reached him on 
the roth ordering him to 
open fire. Beauregard has 
often been charged with 
recklessly commencing hos- 
tilities. Many condemna- 
tions that bécome historic 
are undeserved. History, 
however, does Beauregard 
justice. He sent two of his 
staff to the commander of 
Fort Sumter demanding its 
surrender. Major Anderson 
declined the proposal, but 
informed the messengers 
that he would soon be 
starved out if he were not 
relieved. Then Beauregard 
sent again to ask, if he were 
not attacked when he would 
evacuate the fort. Ander- 
son replied that he would 
clear out on the 15th, un- 
less he should receive fresh 
instructions or be relieved. 
On themorning of the 12th, 
Beauregard sent word that 
within one hour he must 
open fire. 

“The first shot was fired,” 
says the historian, “ from 
the Cummings Point Bat- 
tery, by an aged secessionist, Edmund 
Ruffin, of the most rabid type, who had 
come from Virginia to beg that privilege. 
It was answered by a gun fired at that 
battery by Captain Abner Doubleday, and 
the civil war was actually begun.” And 
what a war it was no English cities know 
better than Liverpool and Manchester ; 
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indeed, every port and city that had 
direct communication with America felt 
its effects almost instantly. When the 
war ‘was nearly over and there was no 
doubt as to the result, Ruffin hanged 
himself, unwilling to survive the “lost 
cause.” 

The story of the war had already begun 
to be a picturesque and pathetic memory 
when I was invited to dine with my good 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Phelps, who in 


a Britisher in appearance, as many 
Southerners are to this day, and he 
spoke with little of what is known as 
the American accent. I told him of my 
album and his position init; he was very 
much interested. I induced him to talk 
of the war and of that first shot that 
opened the ball. He allowed that he had 
given the order with a certain thrill of 
responsibility, but remarked that after all 
it was only an ordinary act of duty. He 

















THE FIRST SHOT FIRED IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


1880 rented the last of the few New York 
houses, in what might be called the centre 
of the city, that had gardens and were not 
more than two stories high. Imagine my 
surprise, not to say delight, when my host 
introduced me to General Beauregard. 
He was still a slightly if sturdily built 
man, a trifle below the medium height, but 
with white beard and white closely-crop- 
ped hair. His complexion was ruddy ; 
he was active, bright, and still quite 





spoke of the conflict without bitterness, 
and said the North had done honour to 
itself and humanity by a peace untar- 
nished with reprisals. There were still, he 
said, great problems left for solution, and 
he feared that it would be many a long 
year before the South began to recover 
from the terrible blows she had suffered. 
In the year 1892, on the site of Dr. 
Phelps’s pretty detached house, I entered 
a great exhibition building, and saw a 
N 
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wonderful cyclorama of the battle of 
Gettysburg. History in our time is made 
with startling rapidity. 


XVI. 
JOHN MCCULLOUGH IN LONDON. 

Do you remember John McCullough 
making an appearance at Drury Lane 
in Virginius and Othello? He was an 
American actor, a friend of Irving and the 
Duke of Beaufort, and other well-known 
Englishmen. He had won both fame 
and fortune in America before he came 
to London, and he made an impression 
upon Drury Lane audiences as Virginius, 
of which he had every reason to be proud. 
He waga native of Blakes, near Coleraine, 
in Ireland, and went to the United States 
at the age of fifteen. His parents were 
poor, and John earned his living as a 
chair-mender. He could read, but he 
could not write. Havjng seen his first 
theatrical performance he read nothing 
but plays ; then he got employment in a 
humble way about the theatre, and after 
a weary time of waiting and working 
stepped out of the ranks as a super into 
speaking parts, and onwards until he had 
responsible business entrusted to him. 
By-and-bye he obtained the recognition 
of Edwin Forest, and when that powerful 
actor died he was received in many 
American cities as Forrest’s legitimate 
successor. He lived to make a dis- 
tinguished position, and to be beloved by 
many and true friends. Now that he is 
dead, some of these have raised a fitting 
monument ;to his memory, and Mr. 
William Winter, the Laureate of the 
American stage, has written a record of 
his life. Gathered up into the same 
volume are other tributes to the dead 
artist, and an admirable portrait, beauti- 
fully etched, which will be treasured by 
many English friends. 

Mr. Mackay, one of the best of good 
fellows—though a millionaire—came over 
from Paris with his friend Mr. Jerome 
(known as Larry Jerome) to be present at 


McCullough’s first night, and if the great 
American capitalist had put all his wealth 
into John’s enterprise, either by way of 
investment, or as a fancy bet which 
might land him ina great loss, he could 
not have been more solicitous for his 
friend’s success. It was delightful to see 
Mackay leaning from his box and applaud- 
ing, and afterwards to see him shaking 
the actor’s hand behind the scenes and 
begging him not to be nervous, John’s 
hand being literally as cold as ice ; later 
to see the millionaire literally waiting 
upon him at supper ; and later still, when 
we were saying good-night from a four- 
wheeler, to see Mackay standing opposite 
Morley’s Hotel telling John not to take 
cold, himself bare-headed in the open air, 
and at a very early hour in the morning. 
I was personally much attached tc 
McCullough. When we were clear of 
Morley’s Hotel, he said, ‘Let me go 
home with you! Iam too happy to be 
left alone ; I feel as if I should go mad 
with delight.” We drove to my house 
in St. John’s Wood, and he continually 
harped upon one theme—the happiness a 
man feels when he has accomplished the 
one great object of his life, “‘and mine 
was to make a success in London!” A 
year prior to his appearance at Drury 
Lane, he spent a season in London, 
and was never tired of going to Irving’s 
room at the Lyceum and watching his 
brother actor make-up for whatever part 
he might be playing. He would question 
Irving upon his methods in the most un- 
sophisticated way, and then returning to his 
stall would watch the scene with rapt at- 
tention. I knew him well on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Hewas a man ofa gentle and 
lovable disposition, the soul of hospitality. 
Though he died young, he may be said 
to have lived too long; for he was 
afflicted with a mental infirmity in his 
latter days that destroyed his memory for 
both faces and events. It is not every 
American actor who is capable of winning 
the applause of London. When they fail 
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they are apt to charge their English 
cousins with want of sympathy. This is 
human nature ; it also obtains in the case 
of the English actor who is not a success 
in America; with a childlike simplicity that 
is natural to actors he hates America. I 
once heard an American actor, who had 
not commanded the respectful attention of 
a London audience, say that he would 
rather be a lamp-post in New York than 
Lord Mayor of London. By way of con- 
trast to the discontented visitor, it is 
worth while to recall John McCullough’s 
Jast words on the London stage, made in 
his short farewell speech: “I came to 
you a stranger, and now I feel as if I had 
known you for years. You have taught 
me the significance and true meaning of 
British fair-play.” 
XVII. 
FLORENCE AND MACKAY THE 
MILLIONAIRE. 

I don’t know what the stones are, but 
the heads represent comedy and tragedy. 
They were to be a present from Jefferson 
to Florence, “ Billy” Florence, as the 
men who knew him best loved to call him. 
He died before Jefferson was enabled 
to send the sleeve-links to him. They 
have come into my hands, the gift of the 
famous English comedian, J. L. Toole, 
and they recall many pleasant memories 
of Florence. I knew him better than I 
knew Jefferson, though I once had a long 
and interesting talk with Rip Van Winkle 
upon stage art. Florence was a zealous 
fisherman. The last time I saw him in 
New York he was on his way to a favourite 
Canadian river. He and the Duke of 
Beaufort were great friends. They had 
been upon several excursions together in 
the United States. Colonel Buck was of 
their party once or twice. The Duke 
never forgets the kindness he has re- 
ceived from Americans. Not one of his 
hosts or comrades on the other side that 
have not been hospitably received and 
entertained at Badminton. Florence was 


well known as an actor and a gentle- 
man in England. He was on very in- 
timate terms with McCullough’s friend, 
John Mackay, the millionaire. He re- 
lated to me several incidents of Mackay’s 
generosity that had come under his own 
notice. They are little romances in their 
way. The least of them was one that 
Florence related with a certain comedy 
power and a touch of pathos that be- 
longed both to the man and the actor. 

“We were travelling in Italy,” said 
Florence, “ when one day, after a long 
walk, we paused for refreshment at a road- 
side tavern. A poor wayfarer came along, 
dragging behind him a kind of tinker’s 
barrow. He entered the inn, a pictur- 
esque Italian, hungry, and worn. Mackay, 
noticing the longing look the poor fellow 
directed towards our table, asked him to 
sit down and eat. The man timidly 
accepted the invitation, and put away an 
excellent meal, looking up every now and 
then to thank his entertainer. Yes, he 
said, he had a wife and family; times 
were hard, but he had good hopes of a 
change for the better. When he rose to 
go Mackay dropped into his hand four or 
five gold pieces, probably more money 
than the poor fellow had ever seen before. 
First the man looked at the money, then 
he looked at me, and finally at Mackay. 
‘It’s all right,’ said Mackay, in English, 
which the Italian could not understand, 
but he made out fast enough the nods 
and smiles of the American that said, as 
plainly. as man could say, ‘You are 
welcome to it, take it to your wife and 
family, and much good may it do you.’ 
The poor fellow fell upon his knees and 
kissed the hands of his benefactor with a 
passion of gratitude, the tears in his eyes. 
By Jove, it taught mea lesson in acting ; 
his earnestness was tremendous, and it 
affected us all. By heavens, there was 
not a dry eye among us!” 

“You know G ?” went on 
Florence. “ Well, he went to Europe 
with a band of musicians, not only to 

N 2 








make money,, but to show your people 
what America could do in the way of 
music. It was a patriotic idea, with 
just enough of business in it to be prac- 
tical. Nevertheless, the impresario was 
not successful; he may have hit Europe 
artistically, but he lost his money. He 
was not exactly ruined, but he was pretty 
well cleared out. It was a very serious 
matter to him, I guess. Mackay heard 
about it, and investigated the thing ; got 
all the particulars of it, found that it was 
all right—a worthy enterprise gone wrong. 
Having arrived at a fair estimate of 
G ’s loss, he sent our friend a 
cheque for 14,000 dols. that covered it. 
I saw G ‘s letter; it was an 
epistolary counterpart of the poor Italian’s 
pantomime expressions of gratitude.” 

“Will there be any harm in telling the 
story in print?” I asked. ‘None at all; 
good, I should say,” Florence replied. “I 
will tell you another case. Enough is 
said against moneyed men and the sharp- 
ness of the Yankee ; let us have a story or 
two on the other side. It is not every 
rich man who has a righteous fame for 
true benevolence. Mackay’s generosity 
will make a good eniry on the credit side 
of the ledger. He had crossed from 
Liverpool to New York, homeward bound. 
He is not a good sailor. Thedoctor had 
been kind and attentive to him, and an 
hour or two before going ashore Mackay 
had given him his fee, and got into conver- 
sation with him. Finding that the ship’s 
doctor did not like the sea any more than 
he did—that, in fact, he hated it—Mac- 
kay asked him why he did not abandon 
it. The doctor said there were many 
reasons ; one of them was the expense of 
starting a practice or buying one on shore, 
where he could live up to his ideas of 
decent comfort and respectability. Soon 
after landing Mackay sent the doctor a 
bank book, with 5,000 dols. to his credit, 
and he is now a prosperous member of 
the medical profession in New York 
city.” 
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XVIII. 


HENRY HOWE AND EDMUND KEAN. 

Among my American pages I find a 
portrait and a kindly letter from my 
old friend, Henry H. Howe. No, he 
was not an American. A man may 
be British to the backbone and still 
both love and admire America, as 
Howe did. I saw a good deal of him 
during Sir Henry Irving’s first visit to the 
United States. He was then the oldest 
English actor following his calling, but 
hale and hearty, enthusiastic in his work, 
and eminently appreciative of the red wine 
of California, almost the only liquor he 
drank. A temperate man, taking regular 
exercise, careful of his diet, he was a good 
deal of a philosopher. “I take things 
calmly,” he said to me when I con- 
gratulated him upon his robust health 
considering his age; “I submit to dis- 
cipline in management, try never to lose 
my temper, endeavour to be patient 
with those who do; and I am very, 
very happy, as you know, with Mr. 
Irving.” 

Talking to him one day about his 
career and the ariists with whom he had 
acted, I mentioned Edmund Kean. “Oh 
yes,” he said, “I knéw Kean. I am a 
Quaker, as you are aware. When I was 
a boy I was dressed in ihe Quaker 
fashion. I lived with my parents at 
Richmond. I was fond of the theatre. 
When Edmund Kean came to act at 
Richmond I went to see him, and re- 
solved to become an actor. I called at 
the theatre, saw the manager, said so, and 
asked to see Mr. Kean. I did not go in 
any cringing spirit. ‘I was not poor. My 
people were well off; I had money in my 
pocket. The manager, who seemed 
rather interested in me, said he would 
speak to Mr. Kean, and ask him to make 
an appointment to hear what I had to 
propose. On the next day I had an 
intimation that the great man would see 
me. He fixed eleven. I went to his 
rooms. He was at breakfast. He re- 
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ceived me very cordially, and asked me to 
have some coffee. ‘Well, cocky,” he 
said, “and you want to go on the stage? ” 
I said, “Yes, I do.” ‘* Do youknow,” he 
said, “‘ that your family will despise you, 
and look down upon you if you be- 
come an actor?” I said I could not 
help that. But he went on telling me 
what a poor business it was, how good 
people, such as my parents were, and 
especially being Quakers, did not consider 
it respectable. After breakfast he said, 
“Well, come along, cocky; we'll go up 
the river.” There 
was a handsome 
boat ready for 
him; his rooms 
were near the 
river; he most 
politely gave me a 
seat and took me 
up to Eel Pie Is- 
land. There I had 
a glass of sherry ; 
he had some 
brandy with cay- 
enne pepper in it ; 
and T left him 
by-and-bye ;_ he 
was asleep on the 
sofa. His advice 
made such a deep 
impression upon 
me that I thought no more of going upon 
the stage for upwards of a year; but the 
old desire came back again, and I followed 
my inclination. 

Wills, who was Dickens’s assistant- 
editor on Household Words, told Irving 
that at eight years old he was taken to 
see Kean in Macbeth. The murder scene 
made such a gruesome impression upon 
him that he had to be taken out of the 
theatre ; his sensation was one of dread 
and nausea. Nearly ten years afterwards, 
not having seen Kean since that first ex- 
perience of his acting, he was accustomed 
in the afternoon, when the place was very 
quiet, to go and have his dinner at a 
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certain chop-house not far from where he 
was employed. One day, while he was 
eating his meal, a man came into the room 
and stood by the fire—a curious little 
man, Wills thought. Presently Wills 
found that he could not endure this 
person looking at him: he was afraid, 
could not finish his dinner, in fact ; got 
up, and went out to the waiter. “Who 
is this strange man; I can’t eat my 
dinner?” The waiter looked through 
the glazed opening of the coffee-room 
door, and said, “O%, that’s the famous 
Mr. Kean!” Here 
is a text for psy- 
chological discus- 
sion, 


XIX. 


IRVING, GOT, AND 
COQUELIN. 


The realism of 
stage effect has 
gone hand-in- 
hand with the art 
of presenting plays 
in these days of 
the theatre. Isat 
in the stalls of the 
Lyceum one even- 
ing in 1893, and 
had for my neigh- 
bours a number 
of ladies and gentlemen of the Comédie 
Francaise. Their enthusiasm was great. 
The play was Zhe Bel/s. Were and there 
they applauded incidents of “ business ” 
which had never before beenacknowledged 
by any audience. But they were actors, 
and, furthermore, had seen Got and 
Coquelin play the part in which Sir 
Henry has won a lasting fame. I remem- 
ber Irving in Louis XJ. before an audience 
of American players, and similarly, they 
saw points that the regular public over- 
looked in their view of the broader inci- 
dents of the work. 

It is not generally known that M. Got, 
before he played Mathias, saw Irving, 
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and approved of his method. Indeed, he 
obtained from the English artist models 
of his scenes and other assistance, and 
told him that he intended to play the 
part entirely on his lines. I have no 
doubt M. Got’s was a fine performance ; 
but his art is different from that of Irving, 
and he has not the romantic appearance 
that Irving’s impersonation seems to have 
made necessary for the burgomaster, and, 
moreover, he is anoldman. I remember 
Bateman—Irving’s manager in the old 
days--saying to me, ‘‘ What do you think 
the dear fellow wants to play now ?—a 
burgomaster!” Bateman had, of course, 
in his mind the traditional burgomaster— 
stout, florid, with a big voice and a burly 
manner. But Irving had in his mind the 
weird story of the burgomaster who was so 
imaginative that he actually died .of it. 
After witnessing Coquelin’s Mathias I 
never could sufficiently wonder that the 
famour French actor could only see in 
Mathias a common publican, the per- 
petrator of a vulgar murder, when almost 
every word of the burgomaster shows him 
to be, not only a man of imagination, but 
gifted somewhat with the poetic tempera- 
ment. ‘“ How old Franz’s forge glows on 
the hillock! Little Annette is asleep. 
How the dogs howl at Daniel’s farm, how 
they howl!” and so on. Standing there 
waiting for his victim, he notes every bit 
of natural phenomena about him, and 
pictures the home he is about to rescue 
from poverty by a daring crime. ‘You'll 
be rich; your wife and child will no 
longer want for bread.” Then in the 
scene where he counts the money. “A 
piece of old gold! not for them, for me!” 
as he pockets the glittering reminiscence 
of the awful past. When he puts it aside, 
Irving wipes his fingers, as if unconsci- 
ously, upon his coat. This bit of “ busi- 
ness ” delighted my French neighbours. 
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On the Lyceum stage everything is 
done with a singular reality ; the truth is 
simulated in every stage incident. Later 
during the evening I stood at the wing, 
and also sat in the little seat that Mr. 
Gladstone loved to occupy in stolen 
intervals from his tragedy of St. Stephen’s. 
You know when Irving thanks God that 
the Jew has passed, as he thinks; well, 
just then there is a sound of bells. In 
the old days of the drama that sound 
would have been made at the wings by 
the prompter. He would have obtained 
any ordinary bells that might have been 
a fair imitation, and he would have 
rung them. But at the Lyceum the 
bells are a proper leash or belt of sleigh 
bells. They are manipulated by an 
official toid off for the work. He gets 
his cue right away at the back of the 
theatre. He does not stand and jangle 
the bells Azano, increasing them by degrees 
to forte ; but he comes from a distance. 
You hear the Jew’s horse approaching. 
There can be no mistake about its trot. 
The illusion is complete as the assistant 
comes gradually to the wings. Then the 
murder is committed ; you hear the Jew’s 
horse start off with the sleigh ; a confused 
rapid jangle, that gradually dies away as 
the assistant with the bells runs back to 
the distant point whence he started. All 
this is in the dream trial ; and I don’t 
mention it as anything remarkable, but as 
a simple example of the sincerity of the 
modern work. How M. Coquelin could 
pass through that dream and still regard 
the burgomaster as an ordinary, obstinate, 
pig-headed countryman, is the more 
extraordinary when one reflects upon that 
awful vision of judges and spectators, the 
story of the mesmerist, and the real 
death that is the outcome of an excited 
and vivid imagination. 
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AN INSPIRATION. 


BY G. H. RANSOME. 





With a Draw'ng by J. Barnard Davis. 


N humour light, I sought to write 
A satire or a sonnet, 
An eulogy or epigram 
On anything,—to praise or damn,— 
An idle rhyme to pass the time, 
And pondered deeply on it. 


I sat to think, with pen and ink, 
In sweet anticipation 
Of watching my imaginings 
Light on the page with nimble wings. 
My brain I racked, but sadly lacked 
The needful inspiration. 


The Norfolk broads, the House of Lords, 
The weather’s latest frolic, 
I ruled at once, as cockney, trite ; 
And other themes which some delight— 
The brook at morn, or waving corn 
Too vulgarly bucolic. 


And then at last you flitted past, 
And speedily attentive, 
I wrote of you, and music flowed 
Into my pen ; for any ode 


Must seem sublime, though crude the rhyme 


With you as its incentive. 








THE PROTEST OF THE WING DORMITORY. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


I, 


®| HIS is the story of the most 
terrific thing that ever hap- 
pened at Dunston’s, or any 
other school, I should think. 
Though in it luckily, I didn’t do any of the 
big part, being merely one of those chaps 
who was flogged and not expelled after- 
wards. Trelawney and Bradwell carried 
the thing through, and all the other fellows 
in the Wing Dormitory followed their lead. 
And, mind you, everybody had the welfare 
of the school at heart. It seemed a jolly 
heroic sort of thing to do; and jolly 
interesting. Trelawney arranged the 
military side of the business, and Brad- 
well, whose father is known as the 
“Whiteley” of some place in Yorkshire, 
looked to the commissariat, which means 
feeding. As to Trelawney, who really 
captained the dormitory, he was Cornish, 
and a relation of that very chap fifty 
thousand Cornish men wanted to know 
the reason why about long ago. He 
-loved soldiers, read history books for 
choice, and knew many military words. 

I was Bradwell’s fag at the time, and 
remember the first conversation which 
led to everything. Happening to take 
roasted chestnuts into Bradwell in the 
fifth class-room, I found Trelawney there 
and heard him say : 

“The only way. A protest, and a jolly 
dignified one, must be made. It’s for 
the credit of the school, and if the Doctor 
cannot or will not see it, we must show 
him. I’ve thought about it a lot, and I 
think if a section of chaps could put them- 
selves in a strong fortified position, they 
might demand to be heard, and even be 
able to offer an—an ultimatum. Of 





course, doing the thing for the good of the 
school and not for ourselves makes us 
morally right.” 

** Of course,” said Bradwell. 

‘* But we must be physically strong. In 
warfare the relative positions of the sides 
is always taken into account when the 
terms are arranged.” 

“ What are you staring at ?” said Brad- 
well, te me. “ You hook it.” 

So I hooked. But I knew perfectly 
well what they were talking about. 
Everybody in the Wing Dormitory did, 
because they often discussed the same 
question, after they thought the rest of the 
chaps were asleep. It was the new 
mathematical master, Thompson, who 
troubled not only Trelawney and Bradwell 
but a lot of the other fellows. Trelawney 
had called him an “ unholy bounder ” the 
third day he was there; and that seemed 
to be a general opinion. Yet, with all his 
bounderishness, he was awfully clever, 
and meant well. But he didn’t know any- 
thing about chaps in a general way, and 
he left out his h’s and stuck them in with 
awfully rum effects, and he wore pink: ties 
with lemon-coloured spots, and elastic- 
sided boots, and trousers shorter than 
Tubson minor’s, who is taller by nature 
than Tubson major, and yet has to wear 
his things turned. Thompson tried hard 
to be friendly to everybody, but only the 
kids liked him. He couldn’t understand 
somehow, and insulted chaps in the most 
frightful way, not seeing any difference 
between fellows at the top of the school 
and mere kids at the bottom. Captains 
of elevens and fifteens were nothing to 
him. He seemed to have read up boys 
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like he read mathematics and stuff: from 
rotten books. He would say sometimes, 
“ Now, you fellows, let’s ’ave a jolly game 
of leap-frog before the bell rings” ; and 
things like that. Boys never do play leap- 
frog except in books, really. Once he 
offered to show Trelawney how to make 
a kite, and he asked Chambers—Chamlers, 
mind you, the captain of the first, both at 
“soccer” and cricket—whether he knew 
a shop where there were capital iron 
hoops for sale at a shilling each. I heard 
him say it, and he put it like this. “I 
say, Chambers, do you know those splen- 
did ’oops they sell at Burford’s in ’Igh 
Street ? It’s out of bounds, but if you 
like Vll get you one. this evening. 
They’ve got iron crooks and everything. 
I make this offer because you understood 
what I said about Conic Sections this 
afternoon.” Thompson meant so jolly 
well that nobody could get in a wax with 
him personally ; and, as I say, the kids, 
who didn’t see the “unholy bounder” 
side of him, and only knew he stood 
gallons of ginger-beer on half-holidays in 
the playing-fields, liked him better than 
anybody. But Trelawney took big views, 
and so did Bradwell ; and they decided to 
make a definite protest. 

Nothing happened till one day Thomp- 
son said something about Trelawney’s 
“Celtic thickness of skull.” That stung 
Trelawney like nettles, and he set to 
work and arranged the great plot of the 
Wing Dormitory. He decided that the 
fifteen chaps who slept in the isolated 
Wing Dormitory of Dunston’s were to 
fortify the place, and hold it before the 
world as a protest against Thompson. 
Every chap in the Dormitory, from Tre- 
lawney and Bradwell to Barlow minimus, 
signed their names in their own blood 
on a paper Trelawney drew out; and 
Barlow minimus fainted while he was 
doing it, not being able to see his own 
gore on a pen without going off. We 
swore by a tremendous swear to obey 
Trelawney, to fortify the Wing Dormitory 


against siege, to devote every penny of 
our week’s pocket-money to provisions, 
and to hold out till we starved, having 
first signed another paper for Doctor 
Dunston, explaining our united protest 
against Thompson, and hoping for the 
good of the school that he would be re- 
moved. I didn’t understand much about 
it, really. In fact I don’t believe anybody 
did but Trelawney and Bradwell. Only 
I knew we were acting for the good of the 
school, and I also knew that if we held 
the Wing Dormitory properly nothing 
short of cannon or starvation could dis- 
lodge us. It was a tremendously tall 
building, complete in itself, with iron fire- 
proof doors constructed to cut it off from 
the rest of the school, and with a bath- 
room and a lavatory adjoining, all at a 
great height above the ground. The win- 
dows were barred to keep chaps getting 
out. The bars would also keep chaps 
getting in, as Trelawney pointed out. 
He found, also, that it was possible, when 
the iron doors were closed, to pull down 
some wood-work, and stick things behind 
the doors so as they could not be opened 
again. The only entrance to the Wing 
Dormitory was through these iron doors, 
so, once shut, we were safe against any- 
thing but gunpowder. And Trelawney 
said Doctor Dunston was not the man to 
resort to physical means, especially if it 
meant knocking the place about. Brad- 
well came out wonderfully about the food, 
and knowing jolly well they would turn 
the water out of the bath-room when the 
siege started, he made every chap fill his 
basin and jug the night before. 

There were fifteen chaps, and the time 
came at last, and one night we laid the 
manifesto on the mat outside the iron 
door, made everything fast, and waited to 
see what would happen. Some fellows 
thought that Thompson would be sent 
away at once to avoid the affair becom- 
ing serious; others fancied we should 
be starved out or expelled to a man. 
Trelawney never hazarded any guess at 
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what would be the end of it. 
doing our duty in the interests of the 
school,” he said ; “and whatever happens 
the thing is a moral protest, and if it gets 
into print the sympathy of all chaps in 
public schools will be on our side.” 


II. 

When the gas was turned out at the 
meter on the night preceding the siege, 
Trelawney briefly addressed us. First he 
lighted two candles and made us sign the 
protest ; then he explained his military 
system of night and day watches and 


“We are 


THE IDLER. 


signed, take this important step fully alive 
to the gr.vity of it, for we are prepared to 
suffer if necessary to call attention to the 
subject. Wedo not doubt Mr. Thomp- 
son’s goodness, and wish it to be under- 
stood that the action is abstract and not 
personal. A string will be lowered from 
the third window of the Wing Dormitory 
to-morrow at 8.30 a.m. Any answer to 
the protest will receive instant attention 
from us the undersigned.” 

Then followed the names. 

Inside the dormitory we were jolly busy, 
too, because after Trelawney, as Com- 





“ MADE US SIGN 


Each of the four windows had a 
guard at all hours, and two chaps were to 
be stationed at the iron door. This was 
made doubly strong by beds piled against 
it, after the manifesto had been finally 
signed and left outside. The document 
ran thus :— 

“We, the undersigned, thinking that the 
fame of Dunston’s is tarnished by Mr. 
Thompson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Camb., hereby protest, and formally 
assert themselves to call attention to Mr. 
Thompson. We, the undersigned, have no 
personal objection to Mr. Thompson, but 
think him unsuited to carry on the great 
reputation of Dunston’s. We, the under- 


guards. 


about the different supplies. 


THE PROTEST.” 


mander, had made his rules and regula- 
tions clear, Bradwell, as the head of the 
commissariat, drew up a list of the total 
supplies and showed what each fellow had 
contributed to the store. This list I 
copied for Bradwell at the time with notes 
It comes 
in here, and I must give it just to show 
what different ideas diff:rent chaps have 
about the things you ought to eat in a 
siege. 

TRELAWNEY.—Two hams, eight loaves 


of bread. 


BRADWELL.—Three tins potted salmon, 


two seed cakes (big). 


AsHBy Major.—Ten tins sardines. 
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(Ashby has five shillings a week pocket- 
money, his father being rather rich. Brad- 
well said it was a pity he spent it all in 
sardines.) 

AsHBy Minor.—Three pats of butter, 
three tins Swiss milk. (Bradwell was 
awfully pleased about the milk, because 
he said it was at once nourishing and 
pleasant to ule taste.) 

Witson.—Six dried herrings, two pots 
veal and ham paste, one pot marmalade. 
(Herrings useless, unless eaten raw.) 

MaTHERS.—Four bottles raspberry 
vinegar. (I am Mathers, and I thought 
raspberry vinégar would be a jolly good 
thing to break the monotony of a siege. 
But Bradwell said it was simply a luxury.) 

Morrant.—One hamper containing 
twenty-four apples, twenty-seven pears, 
two pots blackberry jam. (Morrant has no 
pocket-money, but Bradwell said the fruit 
was good for a change.) 

SaAMUELSON.—Nothing. (Samuelson is a 
Jew by birth and gets ten shillings a week 
pocket-money. He pretended he had 
forgotten. Trelawney says he will suffer 
for it in the course of the siege.) 

FARQUHARSON.—Eight pieces of short- 
bread, five slabs of toffee, seven sausage- 
rolls. (The rolls were cut in half to be eaten 
first thing before they went bad. But 
Bradwell said Farquharson had made the 
selection of a fool.) 

Newnes.—Ten loaves (five brown). 

McInnes.—A lot of spring onions 
and lettuces, costing one-and-sixpence. 
(McInnes had been reading a book 
about chaps getting scurvy on a raft, and he 
thought a siege would be just the place 
for scurvy, so he bought all green stuff; 
and Bradwell said it was good.) 

Bartow Minimus.—Three pounds of 
mixed sweets. (Bradwell smacked his head 
when he heard what Barlow minimus had 
got; but Trelawney pointed out that a 
few sweets served out from time to time 
might distract the mind.) 

DERBYSHIRE.—A pigeon pie and thir- 
teen currant buns with saffron in them. 
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ForreEst.—Four pots Bovril, one bottle 
cider. (Bovril can be taken on bread like 
treacle, and once saved the lives of several 
ship-wrecked sailors.) 

BrRowNE MINor.—Two pounds dog 
biscuits, one pound dried figs. (Asked 
why he took dog biscuits, he explained 
it was because he had seen an advertise- 
ment about the goodness of them. It 
said they had dried buffalo meat in them, 
which was a thing you could live for an 
immense duration of time on.) 


All this mass of food was brought out 
of boxes where it had been hidden and 
placed in the hands of Bradwell ; and that 
night he sat up with a candle and drew 
out bills of fare and made calculations. 
We were rather surprised in the morning 
to hear the rations would not last more 
than a fortnight ; but Trelawney said the 
siege must be over long before that. No- 
body slept much, and many had dressed 
before the first bell rang. When the 
second rang, Trelawney and Bradwell 
went to the door to listen. 

Presently Thompson, of all people, 
came up and tried to get in and couldn’t. 
He shook the door, then saw the enve- 
lope addressed to the Doctor, and said: 

““What’s the meaning of this, you 
fellows? Let me hin at once!” 

But nobody answered. Then he 
cleared off. At eight-thirty the string 
was lowered from the window and 
Trelawney went and stood by it to pull 
up any letter that might be fastened to 
it. But none was. Some of the chaps 
were prowling about outside looking at 
the Wing Dormitory, but Trelawney 
wouldn’t let anybody go to the windows 
except himself. 

Then, as nothing happened, we had 
breakfast. McInnes and Forrest were 
told off to help Bradwell, and each 
chap’s rations were put on his bed after 
he had made it. We all got the same 
except Samuelson: a slice of bread, 
two sardines, half-one of Farquharson’s 
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sausage-rolls, and half a tumbler of water. 
So we began at once to see what a jolly 
serious thing a siege is. And Samuelson 
saw it more than we did, because he had 
no sardines and no sausage-roll. He 
offered Trelawney money for a little more 
food, but Trelawney said he shouldn’t 
have as much as one mixed sweet, though 
he might pay gold for it. He said: 
“You will have barely enough to keep 
you alive.” And Samuelson blubbed 
when he heard it. 

Breakfast didn’t take more than about 
five minutes, then there was a tremendous 
knocking at the iron door; and Bradwell 
said the trouble had begun ; but Trelaw- 
ney said it was the summons to a parley. 
Anyway we heard the Doctor’s voice, 
though it wasn’t much of a parley strictly 
speaking, because he spoke first and 
merely gave us two minutes to be in our 
places downstairs. 

“ If you don’t obey, one and all of you,” 
said the Doctor, “ you must take the 
consequences. As it is, they will be 
sufficiently grave. Any further offence 
I shall know how to treat.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Trelawney, 
“the string is out of the window. We 
are doing this for the good of the school 
and ‘ 

Then he stopped, because he had heard 
the Doctor go away. 

“He'll try a blacksmith first,” said 
Forrest ; “then, when they find they can’t 
do anything with this iron door, he’ll send 
for policemen.” 

But nothing was done, strangely enough, 
and Trelawney made the chaps lie down 
and sleep if they could in the afternoon, 
because he expected a night attack with 
ladders. To get in, it would be necessary 
to remove the bars from the windows, and 
anybody attempting to do so would, of 
course, be at our mercy with the windows 
open. 

For dinner that day we had one of 
Trelawney’s hams, cut into fifteen pieces, 
with two rather thin slices of bread, one 
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spring onion and three mixed sweets 
each, and as much raspberry vinegar as 
would go into a bullet-mould that Wilson 
had. Samuelson ate the ham like any- 
body else; which shows Jews don’t refuse 
pork in any shape at times of siege, what- 
ever they say. Trelawney wouldn’t give 
him any raspberry vinegar, but Browne 
minor let him have one of his mixed 
sweets, which was green and had arsenic 
in it, Browne minor said. 

It seemed a frightfully long day, and 
nothing being done against us made it 
longer. Trelawney explained that they 
were working out tactics and would do 
something when the moon rose. He said 
our motto was to be “ Defence not Defi- 
ance”; but Derbyshire said they were 
going to starve us out like rats so as to 
reduce the glory as much as possible. 
One or two chaps had private rows that 
day, and Trelawney was pretty short and 
sharp. He said we were to regard our- 
selves as under martial law, and he 
stopped Ashby minor having any tea at 
all because he looked out of the window 
and waved his hand to his chum Wolf in 
the playground. What made it worse for 
Ashby minor was that we opened one of 
his tins of Swiss milk at that very tea, and 
of course he didn’t have any. But Tre- 
lawney said it was good discipline, and 
wouldn’t let Ashby major divide his share 
with young Ashby, thcugh he wanted to. 

The day dragged out. Nothing was 
done and no letter was put on the string. 
Then night came and moonlight ; and 
Trelawney set watches at each window and 
door with directions to wake him instantly 
if anything happened or anybody as- 
sembled outside below. But he didn’t 
sleep really. In fact, only a few of the 
kids did. Bradwell got a bit down in the 
mouth after dark, and I heard him say to 
Trelawney it wasn’t turning out like he 
thought ; and Trelawney said : 

“It’s always the same when a position 
is impregnable. I could show you a 
dozen similar sieges in history. Of course, 
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it's the most uninteresting sort of siege 
when chaps simply sit and see the enemy 
get to the end of their food supplies ; but 
they won’t do that with us. The day 
boys will talk and old Dunston will raise 
heaven and earth to keep it out of the 
printed papers. I bet he'll tie something 
to the string to-morrow.” 

Some of us tried to take a bright view 
like Trelawney, but when we heard him 
tell Bradwell to run no risks and serve 
out as little bread as possible, we felt that 
he did not really feel as hopeful of a short 
siege as he seemed. Just before dusk, 
Morrant was caught in the act of flinging 
a letter out of the window addressed to 
his mother. It was torn up and he was 
cautioned. That ended the day, and 
nothing else happened until a quarter to 
one o’clock. Then Bradwell, whose watch 
it was, came to Trelawney, with frightful 
excitement to say that there was the head 
of a ladder at his window, and a man 
climbing up, Trelawney was there in a 
second, and asked in a loud voice what 
the man wanted, and said he’d throw the 
ladder down if the man came up another 
rung. But the man said: 

“ Hush ! you silly fellow, I’m a friend 
with news from the enemy. The ieast 
you can do is to ’ear what I’ve got to 
say.” 

“Good Lord!” said Trelawney, “ it’s 
Thompson !” 

And so it was, and his huge head soon 
got level with the window and looked like 


a bull’s against the moonlight. Trelawney 


made everybody get out of earshot except 
3radwell ; but he didn’t happen to see 
me, being rolled up in bed near the win- 
dow, so I heard. 

First Thompson said, 

“Look ’ere, you Cornish boy, I’m 
sorry to find we ’aven’t ‘it it off by any 
means, and you want me to go, and you’ve 
locked yourself and friends up ‘ere as a 
protest. Now, ’ow ’ave I ’urt your feelings, 
and what have I done?” 

Which was a bit difficult for Trelawney ; 


but he fell back on the manifesto to the 
Doctor. 

“It’s no personal matter. We wish it to 
be understood that the action is abstract.” 

“Oh. Well, I can’t say I know 
what the devil you mean by that ;-but I 
like you all better than ever, and I under- 
stand this much : that you don’t like me. 
I’m not proud. I’m quite as ready to 


learn as to teach. Tell me what makes 
you do this, you queer things.” 

“We don’t think you are the right man 
sir,” said Trelawney 


for Dunston’s, 
firmly. 

“Well, but isn’t Dunston the best 
judge? His experience reaches back 
rather far. Anyway, I’m not going. 
You'll ’ave to tolerate me. You'll ’ave 
to like me too. I’ve disobeyed all orders by 
climbing up ’ere now to advise you to 
give in to-morrow. Take my advice and 
come out with the first bell, and with 
ropes round your necks. Measures are 
in ’and, and as your protest ’as utterly 
failed, the sooner you give in and take 
your punishment the better. I’ve done 
my best to make it as light as I can; but 
boys mustn’t do this sort of thing in big 
schools, you know. It’s naughty.” 

“We shall keep up the protest for 
another day at least, sir,” said Trelawney, 
with a lot of side in his voice. 

‘*No, my lad, you won’t,” answered 
Thompson. ‘The Doctor has taken my 
advice, and by very simple means, with 
the least possible waste of time and 
trouble, we shall enter your stronghold to- 
morrow. Iam quite good tempered to- 
day. To-morrow I shall probably be 
quite cross and ’ot. The matter is in my 
‘ands. Do be good boys and yield while 
there is time. The sooner the better.” 

“T regret we cannot comply with your 
terms,” said Trelawney. 

“T’m not offering any,” answered Mr. 
Thompson, “I only want to make your 
foolishness fall as light as possible. Your 
mothers’ and fathers’ ’earts will ache over 
this ’eadstrong business.” 








“THE PARLEY IS ENDED,” SAID TRELAWNEY, 
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“ The parley is ended,” said Trelawney. 
* All right,” said Mr. Thompson, ‘I’m 
afraid you’re a hawful little prig, Tre- 
lawney.” Then he went down the ladder 
and, looking out, Bradwell reported that 
he saw him taking it back to the 


gardener’s shed in the shrubbery. 


III. 

There is not much more to ‘be said 
about the protest of the Wing Dormitory. 
I suppose Thompson was better up in 
tactics really than Trelawney. Anyway he 
found a weak spot that Trelawney never 
thought of, and he ended the siege by 
half past seven the following morning. 

About six Ashby major, whose watch it 
was, reported that the school fire-escape 
was coming round the corner. With it 
appeared Mr. ‘Thompson, Mr. Mannering, 
who is an Oxford “ Blue” and not much 
smaller than Mr. Thompson, the Doctor, 
the gardener, and the sergeant who drills 
our volunteer corps and teaches gymnas 
tics. They put the escape against the 
wall of the Wing Dormitory, between two 
windows where it couldn’t be reached by 
us. Then Thompson and Mannering 
went up and the sergeant and gardener 
followed. The Doctor waited at the foot 
of the ladder. 

“They'll get through the roof!” said 
Trelawney, ‘‘I never thought of that !” 

Trelawney turned awfully rum in the 
face and tried to think out a way of re- 
pelling a roof attack; but there wasn’t 
time. In about ten minutes or so the 
end of an iron bar came through the 
ceiling ; then came a regular avalanche of 
plaster and dust ; them came Thompson, 
Mannering followed, and the gardener and 
the sergeant dropped after them as quick 
as lightning. Of course we were done, 
because only half of us were fighters, the 
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rest being kids; and Trelawney himself 
being just fifteen and Bradwell fourteen 
and Ashby major twelve and a half, and 
I only eleven and a half, it was no 
good. 

“We yield,” said, Trelawney. 

“Yield, you little brute, I should think 
you did yield !” said Mannering, who had 
cut his hand getting the slates off the roof, 
and was in a rare bate. 

“You needn't insult a defeated force, 
sir,” said Trelawney, keeping his nerve 
jolly well. “We are prepared to pay the 
penalty of failure, and being morally right 
we—we don’t care.” 

But whether we were morally right or 
not I know Trelawney and Bradwell both 
got expelled, though Thompson was said 
to have tried very hard for them. Duns- 
ton didn’t seem to realise what frightfully 
good motives prompted them to protest 
against Thompson in an abstract way. 
Nothing was done to anybody else except 
Ashby major and me and Wilson. We 
were flogged by Mr. Mannering for the 
Doctor ; and he did it well. 

As for Thompson, he stayed on, and 
the protest never got into print till now; 
and there wasn’t much disgrace for 
Trelawney or Bradwell after all, because 
the first afterwards got into Woolwich five 
from the top, through an army crammer’s, 
and the second joined his father, who was 
the Whiteley of the North I spoke of. 
He wrote to me only a week ago that 
he was getting a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year for doing much less than he had to 
do at Dunston’s. Mind you, Thompson 
is a huge brick, really, and we know it 
now, and, as I heard my governor say of 
somebody else, I don’t suppose it much 
matters whether or no a chap puts his h’s 
in the wrong places if his heart’s in the 
right one. 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST UNIVERSITY. 


BY. THE HON. FREDERIC E. PENFIELD, U.S. DIPLOMATIC AGENT AND CONSUL- 
GENERAL TO EGYPT. 


HE great School of the Mo- 
hammedan world, in the 
Egyptian capital, is one of 
Cairo’s important sights: 
but very few American or European 
travellers are aware of its interest, and 
not one in a hundred visit it. The 
pyramids, the sphinx, and the river Nile 
are too absorbing for tourists to re- 
member that in the same wondrous city 
exists the largest and oldest university in 
the world, El Azhar, meaning “the splen- 
did.” Constantinople may be regarded as 
the official head of the great religion of 
Islam, but Cairo for nine hundred years 
has been the educational centre; and if 
one wishes to attain the summit of Mus- 
sulman learning he must attend the 
classes of this collegiate establish- 
ment. Unless one be familiar with 
Arabic, and knows where to look among 
musty books and manuscripts in the 
Egyptian Library, it is very difficult to 
get reliable information regarding this 
wonderful mosque-college. 

The claim of possessing the oldest uni- 
versity has been made for Oxford, Paris, 
or Bologna, but the founding of their 
ancient seats of learning is legendary as 
to dates, while the records of El Azhar 
are clear from the year 975. Whether it 
is really a “ university” in Our meaning 
can be more appropriately questioned. It 
is widely different from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but wise men of the East have 
termed it a university. 

Years ago it was difficult and disagree- 
able to view the interior of this great 
school that draws scho'ars from the re- 
motest land where the Koran is read. 
Now the formalities are simple and 


easily complied with, and the presence 
of strangers is scarcely noticed. 

From the hotel quarter of Cairo it is 
but a fifteen minutes’ drive to El Azhar. 
One passes through that marvellous 
street of native shops, the Mouskee, 
and, turning off, forces his way through 
the narrow lane known as the “Street 
of the Booksellers,” where Arab work- 
men are seen binding curious-looking 
volumes, seated cross-legged on the 
floor of tiny box-like shops, and with 
a surging conglomeration of humanity, 
camels, and donkeys passing not two feet 
away. + 

This brings one to the “ Barber’s Gate,” 
about which are always to be seen stu- 
dents having their heads so closely shaved 
as to leave ne suggestion of hair. 

The structure, too often restored to 
leave any indication of the original build- 
ing, surrounds a large open court with 
arcades on each side. The lofty minarets 
are fine examples of Eastern art. The 
pavement is of marble, much worn in 
places, and everywhere polished by con- 
stant use. There are seven entrances, 
each with a name as singular as that 
where the barbers congregate. El Azhar 
is so surrounded by houses that very little 
can be seen of it externally, and the build- 
ing is almost destitute of architectural 
embellishment. 

The enormous square court is bor- 
dered with porticoes, each divided into 
various compartments for the separate 
use of students of different nations. 
One, for example, is for those who come 
from Algeria, another for those from 
Morocco, one for Syrians, one for 
Nubians, one for Turks, Asiatics, and 
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soon. There is a compartment even for 
students from the holy city of Mecca, 
where the Prophet Mohammed is buried, 
and there are divisions for scholars repre- 
senting different sections of Egypt. 

There is a department for blind pupils, 
as well, for whom there are special in- 
structors and funds. It is a strange fact 
that these unfortunates are peculiarly tur- 
bulent and fanatical. If they believe 
their rights invaded, or their food not 
good, they give way to fury and attack 
anyone within reach. If aware that an 
“unbelieving Christian” is looking at 
them, their fanatical resentment becomes 
offensively apparent. 

Followers of the Prophet hold dif- 
ferent views in regard to their theology, 
as do different denominations of Chris- 
tians. There are four great orthodox 


sects of Mohammedans—Shafeites, Male- 
kites, Hanefites, and Hambalites, and all 
are represented in El Azhar. 

An Englishman would think it a queer 
place of learning, for nowhere is there a 


desk or a chair, and masters and pupils 
appear to go about everything backwards. 
Before they cross the threshold in entering 
the place they remove their shoes, but 
always keep their heads covered; and 
their books read from right to left, the 
first leaf being, according to our way of 
thinking, the last. 

There are more than 10,000 scholars 
and 225 masters, and the period of in- 
struction may be indefinitely extended, 
even for a lifetime. But from three to 
six years is the usual course. One may 
see old and grizzled men there as well as 
children of four years. The institution is 
so richly endowed, and owns such valu- 
able property—for few true Mohamme- 
dans of fortune die without leaving some- 
thing to El Azhar of Cairo—that no 
scholar is compelled to pay anything, 
although many from choice contribute to 
the expenses. 

The masters get no pay, but receive 
liberal allowances of food. Those of 
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certain degree once a week drew several 
hundred loaves of bread—a traditional 
custom—and these loaves presumably 
find their way into outside shops and are 
sold. A master usually teaches in odd 
hours at private houses, reads the Koran 
at weddings and funerals, copies books, 
or holds a petty office of a religious 
character to which a small salary is at- 
tached. Wealthy students voluntarily help 
the masters to live. The headmaster, 
known as the Sheik El Azhar, is chosen 
from the faculty for his superior know- 
ledge and holiness, and in the eyes of the 
faithful occupies a position second in im- 
portance only to that of the Khedive. 

Some of the sheiks are men of mar- 
vellous learning, but independence of 
thought is never found among them. 
Progressiveness is discouraged as a 
dangerous tendency. Masters and pupils 
learn only what may be found in books 
centuries old, and religion pervades every 
branch of study. 

Students who come from abroad toil 
weary years to learn the Arabic grammar, 
after which they take religious science, 
with the Koran as text book. Then fol- 
lows jurisprudence, religious and secular, 
Literature, syntax, philosophy, prosody, 
logic, and intricacies of the Koranic 
teaching as directed to an upright life, 
round out the course. 

In lieu of a professor occupying a 
“chair” of any high-sounding “ ology,” 
he may be said to hold such and such a 
pillar, for when lecturing he sits squat on 
a sheepskin rug at the base of a stone 
post, with his students squatted in a half- 
circle before him. Nearly three hundred 
marble pillars support the roof of the 
porticoes and such portions of El Azhar as 
are not open to the skies, and each is a 
class-room for some particular subject. 
Pupils listen with rapt attention, taking 
part in the discussion of a theme so 
intently as to be oblivious of the presence 
of Christian spectators. A lecture finished 
they respectfully kiss the hand of their 
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instructor, and hasten to another column 
to become absorbed in further study. 

Equality seems to be characteristic of 
the University. Outward evidences of 
superiority and position are unimportant, 
for the son of the pasha or bey, in robes 
of silk, sits side by side with peasant 
youths clothed scantily in coarse cotton. 

Occasionally a green turban is seen, 
indicating that its wearer has made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy City, or that his 
family is believed to be descended from 
the Prophet. Rich and poor alike per- 
form at stated intervals the purifying 
ablutions at the public fountains within 
the enclosure commanded by the Koran, 
and all prostrate themselves in prayer 
many times a day. This they do when- 
ever the spirit moves them, although at 
fixed hours all pray in unison with heads 
invariably turned towards the “ Kibla,” 
the niche in the largest assembly room in- 
dictating the direction of Mecca. 

A thousand or two youths actually live 
within the walls of the Azhar. They 
partake of their simple meals, likewise, 
when the spirit moves them. Their food 
is exceedingly plain and inexpensive. A 
bowl of lentil soup, a flat loaf or cake of 
bread, and a handful of garlic or perhaps 
dates, are enough to attract a group of 
schoolfellows, over which they discuss 
affairs and joke as youths elsewhere do. 
To needy students nine hundred loaves 
of bread are distributed each day. 

The great quadrangle presents a picture 
to be rivalled nowhere in the world. 
Singly and in groups students sit on their 
skin rugs earnestly toiling over lessons. 
No matter how scorching the sun’s rays, 
if the impulse seizes them they stretch at 
full length on the pavement, enveloped in 
their long outer garments, and tranquilly 
sleep. Pupils and professors step over 
and around them, always respecting their 
slumber. 

Cats without number that seem to 
belong to the place’ hobnob with the 
boys upon terms of perfect peace ; but 
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dogs being ‘“‘ unclean” by Koranic teach- 
ing, the doorkeepers never permit one to 
enter the sacred precinct. Sellers of 
bread and water pass freely among the 
studying thousands, always careful not to 
disturb the sleepers, and here and there 
students may be seen mending their 
garments, or even washing and drying 
them in the sun. 

Juvenile pupils are taught little but the 
Koran. Day after day their masters drill 
it into them, not infrequently aided by a 
palm-branch, the Oriental equivalent of 
the birch. The youngsters sway back 
and forth and sideways in concert when 
reciting. The sheik, perhaps, knows less 
about the printed page than the boys, but 
to him the Koran is so familiar that he is 
able to detect the slightest error of his 
class. On his part “reading” is a feat 
of memory, and should a professor of 
higher grade refer him to the book, he 
would most likely claim to be suffering 
from weak eyes, and request a student- 
teacher to read for him. 

The urchins are as industrious as bea- 
vers. When far enough advanced to 
write, favourite quotations from the Koran, 
such as “There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet,” and 
“TI testify that Mohammed is God’s 
apostle,” are given them for exercises. 
With deft fingers they write the texts on 
flat pieces of tin with reed pens. If one 
investigated the source from which these 
“slates” come, he would find they had 
been cut from Standard Oil cans in 
which American petroleum was brought 
to Egypt. 

An Azhar student is always under the 
supervision of the school authority. In 
roaming about the streets of Cairo, should 
he misbehave, the police could only de- 
tain him until an official were summoned 
from El Azhar to take him into custody. 
This system of proctorship is in fact the 
same as at the English universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Because an Azhar 
scholar has immunity from military service 
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in Egypt, it is suspected that many young 
men are enrolled as students for no other 
purpose than to escape the life of a soldier 
—to most Mohammedans an obnoxious 
calling. 

In the year there is no definite recess ; 
but during the month of Ramadan, and on 
the occasion of the many religious feasts, 
there are holidays, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to the long summer vacation so 
dear to the Western World schoolboy. 
El Azhar students are up with the san 
for the first prayer of the day. By mid- 
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day their work in the University is 
finished. 

Apparently Azhar youths have few 
amusements or recreations. Base- ball, 
football, and boat-racing have yet to be 
brought to their consideration. They 
have, of course, their diversions, but what 
they may be is a mystery to the on- 
looker. 

A singular tradition associated with this 
renowned seat of learning is that, although 
practically without roof, no bird, not even 
the inquisitive sparrow, ever ventures in. 




















THE REASON WHY. ** Oh, why are you beating that poor dog with that big, thick stick?” 
By Ernest Goodwin. ** Why, ’cos it ’«rth ’im more than a thin one doth.” 
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LARGE, evil-looking, black 
and yellow cat lay in great 
comfort in the fork of a 
willow-tree at the end of 
agarden. It had no business in that tree; 
there were places just as comfortable and 
more accessible down on the lower earth, 
such as the centre of the mignonette bed, 
whick was a strategic position from the 
point of view of the sparrow-catcher, or 
even the top of the garden wall. But 
this cat liked to lie in the tree, even at the 
expense of climbing up there, because it 
knew of three nests in the branches close 
at hand ; and it could even hear at times 
the voices of the fattening younglings 
that occupied them, and that kept their 
hard-working parents very busy indeed 
pandering to their insatiable appetites. 
It soothed that cat to lie and listen to the 
sound, and helped him in his calculations 
as to when it would be desirable to step in 
and say his word in the matter of a career 
for the young folks. There would be deli- 
cious pickings up there, Thomas judged, 
in about a fortnight. 

And there was a dog belonging to the 
house. Now this dog spent a large por- 
tion of its leisure in watching that cat, and 
in trying to persuade itself that there was 
nothing it so ardently desired in all this 
world of delights as to get at Thomas, the 
cat, and catch him, and worry him till he 
gasped and died, and was ready to be 
jumped upon and dragged away to be 
shown to this terrible fellow Bluff’s in- 
timate friends down the road. 

There was a man, too, about the house, 


but of course no one wants to hear about 
him. He was only interesting as being 
the master of Bluff the dog. Now this 
man believed in Bluff and respected him, 
and fed him regularly, and paid seven- 
and-six a year for the honour of owning 
him, and for the pleasure of sitting at the 
window, as now, and watching him—as 
he described it to his friends—tree the 
cats and keep them out of mischief. 

Men are credulous, foolish things. 

Of course Bluff the dog never treed a 
cat in his life, and least of all Thomas. 
Thomas had climbed into his present 
perch for purposes of his own, as has 
already been explained, never thinking for 
a moment of Bluff and his delusions. The 
real fact of the matter was that Bluff had 
waited within the house until he had 
watched the cat safely up the tree, when 
he immediately ran out in haste, and 
barked with much ostentation under- 
neath, dancing about, and even making 
little jumps into the air in the direction 
of Thomas, because he had ascertained 
with the “tail of his eye” that his master 
sat and watched from the window, and 
would expect this much of him. 

After a while Bluff varied the proceed- 
ings. He sat on his haunches, and looked 
up and licked his ips. Every other minute 
he would whine softly, but quite loud 
enough for the man to hear, and tremble, 
and shift his position as though he were 
terribly anxious that the cat should forth- 
with descend and interview him. Bluff 
did it very well indeed. There were some 
of Bluff’s friends who maintained that he 











had missed his vocation, and that he 
would certainly have made: a fortune on 
the stage. I quite believe he would. But 
Thomas the cat took no notice of Bluff 
and his foolery, so that baffled comedian 
sat and whined out an argument or two: 
he did not really want the cat to come 
down, of course ; 
he merely argued 
for display. 

“It’s a funny 
thing about that 
pantry, now,” he » 
said. ‘* Passing 
through it a mo- 
ment or two ago, I 
assure you I could 
scarcely pick my 
way along by 
reason of the mice. 

I thought I would 
just step out and 
tell you.” 

“Thank you,” 
said Thomas, 
yawning wearily, 
“I’m not taking 
any just now.” 

“Oh, quite so, 
quite so, certainly,” 
said Bluff, ‘I 
merely thought— ” 

“Not at al//” 
said Thomas the 
cat, in a tone which 
so startled Bluff 
that he paled and 
glanced a_ the 
house as though 
about to retire into sanctuary ; but catch- 
ing sight of the Man he remained where 
he was and pretended, in his confusion, te 
be interested in an insect which must in- 
stantly be sought out and punished, but 
which did not actually exist. 

The cat yawned and closed its eyes. 
Presently Bluff reopened the conversation. 

“What brutes those humans are: I 
really hardly like to tell you—— ” 
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Thomas only opened one eye, and that 
the merest chink ; he was not interested 
in Bluff’s remarks. 

“Tt’s about the kittens, you know ; you 
won't be too shocked, will you? I really 
hardly know how to tell you 2s 

“Then for goodness’ sake be quiet and 
go away,” said 
Thomas, yawning 
very widely; “I 
don’t carea 
chicken bone 
whether you go or 
stay, however,” he 
added ; ‘“‘so do as 
you like.” 

“Oh, but you 
won’t say that 
when you hear 
what I have to 
tell!” continued 
Bluff; ‘“‘it’s like 
this, you see: as I 
passed through the 
kitchen I saw the 
cook in the very 
act of preparing to 
drown those sweet 
little pets of yours 
—now, don’t come 
rushing down in a 
state of excite- 
ment! You might 
just be in time to 
save them, of 
course, but—— ” 

“Why, you fool,” 
said the other 
rudely, “I’m a 
Tom ; what the deuce do I care about 
the kittens ?” 

I do not defend the manners of this 
cat, and I am not answerable for the 
opinions of those whose remarks I chron- 
icle. Bluff was both relieved and confused 
by this reply, and he tried to conceal both 
sensations by pretending to embark in the 
pursuit of a second imaginary insect. Be- 
fore he had run-his quarry to earth, how- 
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ever, events took a new turn. Thomas 
the cat first indulged in a long and hearty 
yawn, during which he scratched the 
bough he sat upon with both of his front 
claws in a blood-curdling manner (Bluff’s 
blood curdled very much, though he was 
too good an actor to show it); then 
Thomas arched his back to a quite re- 
markable height, glanced up once at the 
nearest nest, shook himself, said “ pur- 
ramiaouw,” or words to that effect, and 
deliberately prepared to descend to ¢erra 
firma. 


Bluff, down below, whined and trembled . 


and barked ; he assumed his most fero- 
cious expression, and looked up into the 
tree; his heart was in his toes, but he 
jumped about as though it were in its 
proper position and fashioned out of real 
metal instead of Pinchbeck; he was a 
wonderful actor, was Bluff. Anyone who 
had happened to observe him at this 
moment would have felt certain that if 
that cat should persist in its present in- 
tention to descend, a terrible fate was in 
store for it; the most dréadful things at 
the hands of Bluff; death and dismem- 
berment at the very least. 

Yet, in spite of all this, cat Thomas did 
so persist. Asa matter of fact he took 
no notice of Bluff and his truculent 
threats. Thomas knew Bluff au fond ; he 
was acquainted with the exact colour of 
the liver of dogs of Bluff’s persuasion. 
He climbed down. 

Now it so happened that when Thomas 
reached “¢erra firma, Bluff was jumping 
madly about on the other side of the tree, 
with the trunk between him and the object 
of his noble wrath. He had lost sight, I 
suppose, of Thomas, though the trunk 
was a bare one, and the cat rather con- 
spicuous. 

So Thomas leaped lightly to earth un- 
challenged, and cantered slowly across 
the lawn with his tail mounted high over 
his head, like a standard. 

Bluff could now no longer pretend with 
any decency that he did not see the cat, 
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for the Man was still at the window, and 
a fair show must be made for his benefit ; 
the Man, as a matter of fact, took an 
active part in the proceedings at this 
point :— 

“ There she is ; after her, Bluf¥!-s-s-s-s-s, 
cats!” shouted that gullible individual. 
So poor Bluff had to go. He had hoped 
to be allowed to stay and bark at his side 
of the tree-trunk at least long enough to 
permit of the cat crossing the lawn and 
disappearing in the laurels beyond: but 
it was not to be: he was obliged to give 
chase, and he did so with as much noise 
and flourish as he could possibly, in his 
depression, rise to; in the hope of thereby 
accelerating the movements of Thomas 
the cat. But he had come to the wrong 
cat for that kind of thing. Thomas did 
not like noise, certainly ; but then it did 
not alarm him. It only irritated him. 
It had this effect upon him now, and 
the crisis came at, I think, about three 
quarters of the way across the lawn. 

Bluff was then in full pursuit, trying to 
look as though he were travelling at the 
rate of about fourteen thousand miles an 
hour, while his actual speed was about 
five (to the hour) to the cat’s four. Any 
arithmetician will tell you that Bluff was 
thus gaining upon Thomas, and I—who 
know Bluff—can add the information that 
that hero was gaining more rapidly than he 
liked. Still, he earnestly hoped (for dogs 
don’t pray) that the dreadful noise he 
was making might induce this awful cat 
to accelerate its movements and save his 
reputation alive. 

But instead of running the faster, the 
terrible cat suddenly stopped, faced him, 
and sat down. 

“Yes?” said Thomas sweetly, “ what 
is it? Anything I can do for you?” 

With a despairing yelp Bluff rushed 
past the enemy, pretending that owing 
to the furious pace at which he was 
travelling he could not stop himself, 
whereas the most elementary student of 
dynamics and the movements of bodies 














will tell you that at the rate of five miles 
an hour anyone, human or otherwise, can 
stop easily at any moment if so disposed. 
A bang on the side of the head from 

the paw of Thomas, administered as he 

passed, doubtless increased the impetus 

of Bluff’s rush ; for he actually travelled 

as far as the laurel bushes before he could 

stop himself, and disappeared from sight 

within the cover thus, as it were, provi- 

dentially provided for him. Bluff did 

not comé out from among those laurels ; 
not Bluff; he remained there, and barked 
furiously: and rushed about madly as 
though in search of the cat Thomas, well 
knowing that Thomas still sat on, just 
where he had seated himself in the middle 
of the lawn. Bluff, as he rampaged about, 
used the very lowest canine language he 
knew—words that he had picked up from 

a friend round the corner (who used to 
live in Whitechapel)—threatening awful 
things for Thomas if he could only find 
him. This was to satisfy the Man, who 
was listening, as well as to gratify his own 
amour propre, which ‘must have been as 
green as the Man himself if it was taken 
in by Bluff’s noise and bluster. 

As for Thomas, that fearless cat re- 
mained upon the lawn attending to his 
toilette. He had hoisted his left hind 
leg straight on end, after the incompre- 
hensible and inimitable manner of his 
tribe, while the rest of him seemed to sit 
around it and, as it were, under its shade ; 
I don’t know how it is done, don’t ask me. 
Thomas, in fact, was busy having a wash 
and brush-up and had no time to attend 
to Bluff and his-noisy demonstrations ; he 
took no more notice of either than if 
there had existed no such idiot in this 
planet as Bluff the dog. It was pot until 
he had quite finished washing and 
smoothing his coat, that Thomas at length 
disentangled himself, hauled down his 
left leg, assumed his normal attitude, and 
stepped into the laurel bushes to attend to 
Bluff. 

What happened behind those plants 
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can never be certainly known. What is 
known is this, that a moment or two 
after Thomas the cat entered the shrub- 
bery, the voice of valiant Bluff appeared to 
change into another key, a minor one in 
about eleven sharps ; and that a minute 
later Bluff himself shot out, and that he 
ran home with extraordinary expedition, 
as if he had remembered an imperative 
engagement. I think it may be taken as 
an established fact that the two had met ; 
but I do not think Bluff inflicted all 
the punishment that he had threatened 
Thomas withal ; for Thomas neither died 
nor was, apparently, greatly injured ; in- 
deed, he seemed to go about his business 
very much as usual. 

As for Bluff, that truculent dog turned 
over a new leaf and made several good 
resolutions; for instance, he displayed 
from that day on a more merciful spirit ; 
he was kinder towards cats in general, 
and Thomas in particular. He did, in- 
deed, still occasionally bark and leap 
about and tremble and whine underneath 
the willow in which Thomas loved to sit 
and contemplate his prospective sparrow- 
pie; but it has been suggested (probably 
by his enemies) that Bluff only indulged 
in such manifestations of zeal when he 
had ascertained for certain that the cat 
was no longer there ; and that he only did 
so then in order to oblige the Man he 
owned, and to keep aflame within that 
credulous individual’s imagination the 
respect for Bluffs heroism and valour 
which, by the aid of his dramatic talents, 
Bluff had caused to take root there. 
Nevertheless, Bluff was not always kind. 
It is a fact to which the present writer 
can testify, because with his own eyes he 
saw it, that on one occasion, at the request 
of the Man, Bluff so far forgot his new- 
born loving-kindness as to pursue Thomas 
the cat across the lawn into the house, 
and up the stairs, the cat going very 
strong for some reason of its own which 
was not, it is thought, terror of its pursuer, 
and Bluff going still stronger, and seeming 
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to be straining every nerve to overtake 
and destroy the quarry. Thomas was 
travelling, I think, about nine miles to 
the hour, and Bluff perhaps about half a 
mile more. About a quarter of a minuté 
later the same pair came racing down 
stairs again at a break-neck speed. ‘This 
time the pace must have been just about 
a thousand miles to the hour, and the 
order of the chase was changed. Bluff, 
the dog, now led the way, flying for all he 
was worth, and with a settled look of 
haggard misery upon his face. Thomas, 
the cat, followed at his tail, going for all 
he knew, which was about two miles an 
hour more than Bluff; and upon his 
countenance there sat an expression of 
Stern Joy, mingled with that of Inflexible 
and Austere Resolve. Like a flash the 


chase passed out of the garden door. 
Lightning is a laggard in comparison with 
their flight across the lawn and over the 
garden wall. 

What dreadful tragedy took place be- 
yond, human eye did not (and would 
have quailed to) behold ; but human ears 


heard sounds that seemed to tell of 
horrible murders being enacted in the full 
glare of the sweet summer morning ; and 
when, some little while after, Bluff the dog 
returned to his family, it was observed of 
him that he looked as though he had 
passed a quarter of an hour in a sausage- 
making machine. 

Bluff is now for sale. He will go, it is 
said, for rather under than over half-a- 
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crown, and no reasonable offer will be 
refused. Anyone requiring a nice dog 
of quiet manners, and of a peculiar and 
markedly benevolent disposition towards 
cats, should apply before the first of 
January, when the tax becomes due, 
because the Man has declared that he 
will. be—will be—dear me, I cannot 
recollect what he said he would be if he 
paid another seven-and-six for a watch- 
dog ; a watch-cat, he said, would do the 
work equally well, and cheaper. Bluff, 
he said, was foo brave for him ; he would 
be continually on the worry lest the poor 
dog should get himself into trouble out of 
sheer British pluck and the desire to 
please. It is only doing Bluff the barest 
justice to admit that this is the case, for 
Bluff is a brave as well as a conscientious 
dog. It is worth half-a-crown and the 
seven-and-sixpenny tax besides only to 
see how nobly he overcomes his natural 
instinct to prey upon the tribe whenever 
a cat comes around! He will get into 
any hole or behind any object rather than 
submit himself to temptation. This is 
really very good of Bluff, and very 
wonderful, considering that the cat is his 
natural enemy, and an inferior creature 
whom nature prompts him to pursue and 
devour. He is well worth two-and-six, 
is Bluff. If no single person among my 
readers can run to half-a-crown, some 
syndicate of people who love the British 
qualities of pluck and self-control should 
treat themselves to him. 
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OME time ago I wrote 
an article called “ How 
Authors Work,” and the 
day after its 
tion received an_ in- 
dignant letter from an old lady in 
the country, who wanted to know what 
I meant by “leaving out the ladies! 
Weren’t they Authors?” she enquired 
with a capital “‘ A,” and “ Weren’t ladies 
good enough for me?” I answered both 
these questions in the affirmative, where- 
upon she insisted on my doing an 
article about women writers. In order to 
propitiate her, and to interest the general 
public at the same time, I have collected 
statistics from various lady friends on 
the subject to which she refers. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton was the first to gratify my 
thirst for information. Some years ago she 
““wos very good to me, she wos” ; and I 
knew that she would help me out of my 
difficulty by allowing me to describe her 
methods of work. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, then, makes it a 
rule always to work in the mornings, and 
never at night. Her method of pro- 
cedure is to sketch the skeleton of the 
plot, and the principal characteristics of 
the chief persons before beginning a 
novel; then she fills in the details. She 
works this over many times, being fas- 
tidious about copy, and not liking to 
send it to the publisher much corrected 
or blurred, but always ends by doing so. 
She invariably thinks colloquially, and 
then has to mend her style and grammar. 


publica-: 


I have often heard her say that she writes 
rapidly, thinks in a kind of a whirlwind, 
and is sometimes almost overpowered by 
a rush of thoughts, so that she can hardly 
seize them one by one. As she goes on 
the characters grow under her hand till 
they become living and substantial peo- 
ple, but she has always carefully avoided 
taking anyone she knows as a model. 
Her characters themselves have grown 
to be like persons she has met, notably 
Patricia Kemball and Lizzie Lorton ; but 
they were never intentionally so. Her 


great ambition is to be absolutely correct 


in style, and natural in plot and character. 
But she has never formed her own strik- 
ingly incisive and vigorous style on any- 
one, and is always labouring to correct 
deficiencies, and to learn niceties of 
grammar and faultless syntax. 

“IT can scarcely say what my ‘methods’ 
are,” Mrs. Hodgson Burnett declared to 
me. “I have never asked myself. It is 
always the mentalities of the people I 
write about which interest me more than 
the plot which surrounds them. In fact, 
I have never done anything specially 
marked in plot. I have no faculty for 
inventing complicated events. An indi- 
viduality presents itself to me, and a 
chain of incidents and a group of other 
individualities seem to be attracted by its 
characteristics—as happens in life. Toa 
certain kind of person certain things will 
happen. When my centre figure creates 
itself I know it will go on its way to the 
end of its tragedy or comedy, and in spite 











of me. The story seems to ée// itself. If it 
did not tell stsedf I could not tell it. 
There is an expression I often use in 
describing the condition of a story to 
myself—it is perhaps a rather childish 
phrasing, but it means something: very 
definite to me. I say when a story has 
‘come alive’ it is all right. This is the 
briefest statement I can make. I should 
say that mine is more a process than a 
nethod. The process is much more subtle 
ind interesting, and to try and depict it 
would require too much space. I write 
rapidly, because when I am deeply in- 
terested I cannot write slowly. My work 
is usually done between the hours of nine 
and one in the morning.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Flora A. Steel 
works as she can. Being a busy woman, 
with all the cares of a large country house, 
as a rule full of guests, on her shoulders, 
she cannot pick and choose times, but 
takes what leisure she can find, seldom 
more than two hours consecutively. Given 
the time, however, she works eight or 
nine hours gladly. The waste-paper 
basket is, she considers, the most im- 
portant factor in her method, for she has 
a craze for good copy, and three correc- 
tions are all she allows herself in a page of 
manuscript. If there are more she re- 
writes it. So, as she never passes on toa 
new chapter, or a new story, until the last 
one is ready for the printer, she has, so to 
speak, no rough copy. 

It is extremely rare for subsequent de- 
velopments, even in a long story, to make 
alterations necessary, but if this occurs she 
cannot go on until the change is made. 
Briefly, she cannot have an imperfection 
of which she is conscious behind her, even 
for future corrections. This, however, is an 
idiosyncracy noticeable in all her work. 
She must, for instance, tidy up as she 
packs, or gather her weeds together as she 
gardens. She has come to the conclusion 
that this is a mistake, but cannot avoid 
it. 

Mrs. Steel never deliberately casts 
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about for a plot or a character, or sits 
down solidly to write a story, for the simple 
reason that she cannot. The machine 
must be started for her, by a cosmic 
touch. In nine cases out of ten, this 
suggestion comes through her eyes, 
Nearly every story she has written has 
had its origin in something she has seen. 
The Potters Thumb, for instance, grew 
entirely from the figure of a potter at 
work, which she saw years ago. In fact, 
she always works through her eyes. In 
writing descriptions, which she has often 
been told she does best, she never thinks 
of the words, and never consciously con- 
siders style, but simply catalogues what 
she sees, and her corrections are always 
with a view of giving the same vivid 
reality to her readers. She does not, she 
told me, mean by this, that in scenery and 
characterisation she works entirely from 
real models, but that she actually sees 
both her figures and her back-ground-as 
clearly as if they were real. She could 
paint both. So far as she can judge her 
talent is purely pictorial. 

Mrs. Steel scarcely knows if she is a 
slow or a quick worker because she corrects 
as she writes. But sometimes I know that 
she is extremely rapid. A certain set of 
stories, for instance, purporting to be told 
by one Nathaniel James Craddock, were 
all written as if from dictation. In one 
or two of them she had the rather curious 
experience of not having been conscious 
of knowisg what she was about to write. 

Mrs. Steel also has the greatest 
difficulty in altering what she has once 
finished. This is also because she can- 
not falsify what she has seen. If her 
heroine is really drowned, how can she 
make her marry the hero to please the 
public taste for matrimony. She is quite 
ready to confess that insurance offices have 
a right to look askance at her puppets, 
but she cannot help it. For the rest, all 
her work is done pen in hand. She 
would be as lost without it as a painter 
minus his brush. And as she writes 
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entirely to please herself, and of things 
that she likes, and people who interest 
her, the time she spends between pen and 
waste-paper basket is the pleasantest part 
of the day. For all that, she never dis- 
counts the future by engagements, and 
always feels in writing a story that it may 
possibly be her last. 

Madame Sarah Grand’s method of 
work is very simple. She can only write 
in the morning as a rule, her hours being 
from ten till two; and during that time 
she does not open letters or allow herself 
to be distracted by any news of the outside 
world if she can possibly help it. She used 
at one time to be very dependent upon 
her mood, but finds now, since she kept 
regular hours, that if she thinks about 
what she wants to do beforehand, the 
mood generally comes when she sits down 
to write. It is a good deal a matter of 
discipline. She always has a note-book 
in-her pocket, and very often, if she is 
interested in what she is doing, she goes 
on making notes on the subject the whole 
day long anywhere that she may happen 
to be, and even gets up again at night and 
writes whole scenes. Curiously enough, 
she is afraid to read fiction when writing 
herself, as she finds that if she comes 
under the influence of a story-writer her 
own work suffers. Biographies help her ; 
but novels are disheartening. The best 
intellectual stimulants she knows are true 
stories, simply told, of the brave struggles 
of men and women with high ideals of 
life to help others and work out the best 
that is in themselves ; when she is happy 
enough to have such a book, and begin 
the day with it, her own work is easy. 

To turn to another representative writer, 
Mrs. L. T. Meade has for many years 
past dictated all her original work to a 
shorthand-writer, who transcribes it for 
her on a type-writer. Thus she is saved 
a good deal of trouble, and can get her 
ideas into shape much more quickly than 
if she wrote them down herself. She is by 
nature a rapid thinker, and cannot work 


well if taking too much time over it. Her 
rate of dictation, as arule, is at the rate of 
from 100 to 110 words a minute, and this 
is with little or no intermission. Having 
got her ideas into some sort of shape by 
this rapid method, she, as a rule, reads 
over her work the next morning, and dic- 
tates it all a second time, making what 
alterations are necessary. This she finds 
essential in the case of the short story, 
which requires totally different work from 
the ordinary novel. ‘The idea ought to be 
perfectly clear in the author's mind before 
a single word is written, as there is no 
space for a word of padding. She 
invariably has from two to three stories 
on the stocks at the same time, and finds, 
as a rule, that the stories which come 
suddenly to her and are quickly taken 
down, read the best and are most like 
life. 

With regard to collaboration, Mrs. 
Meade has of late found it useful, but only 
to a certain extent. For instance, she 
generally does the whole of the writing, 
and simply trusts to her collaborateur 
sometimes for ideas, but more often fok a 
certain kind of knowledge which he (as 
in her medical stories, for instance) 
possesses and she does not. This plan, 
in her opinion, gives decided backbone to 
the story, and she has found it work well 
and to be very useful. Mrs. Meade’s 
great idea with regard to fiction, and more 
particularly the short story, is that it 
should move with the time and be as 
much up to date as possible. This can 
only be done by keeping one’s eyes very 
wide open. 

“George Egerton” thinks that it is 
difficult in a few words to explain the 
method of one’s literary work, and that to 
do so properly would require the dissec- 
tion of a psychological process. She has 
read of writers sitting down at a fixed hour 
and getting off so many thousand words 
in a certain time each day, but her own 
temperament would effectually hinder 
her working in such a manner, and it 
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would lead to no results. She declares 
that she is a writer merely by the accident 
of need; in reality, a dreamer, a seer of 
visions that flash in quiet hours across an 
inner screen, with a dislike for the labour of 
writing, the business side of book-making, 
the details attending publication, the very 
personality it gives one as a writer as 
distinct from one’s own private indivi- 
duality. Writing, to her, is a physical 
labour always attended with relative or 
positive pain, a burden—the hobble on 
the steps of one’s fancy. If she could 
afford it she would simply tell her tales in 
some poor quarter to anyone who cared 
to listen to them, and never set them 
down. Her only moment of joy is the 
creative one, the instant when the central 
idea is conceived. The crystallisation, as 
it were, of the tale—the whisper of the 
spirit or elf that tells the story in one’s 
inner ear. The expansion, elaboration, 
localisation of the incidents, the con- 
versations of the characters is mostly 
sheer weariness of spirit; but as one 


has very little control over the elfs, it goes 
on in one’s head independent of one’s 


other brain activities. It is as if that 
portion of the brain in which the stories 
generate is fitted with pigeon-holes. As 
the idea is conceived it is laid in one of 
them, and everything touching upon it or 
useful for its working out, a scene, a tell- 
ing phrase, an incident, is added to it by 
degrees, so that several stories can work 
out concurrently, each absolutely distinct 
from the other. In fact, she has had a 
book working out for years, and a play 
elaborating quite apart from stories al- 
ready written and others yet to be set 
down. She never sits down to write until 
the tale is ready. No fresh ideas, at least 
seldom any, come to her whilst writing; 
barely, indeed, a word. The ink-pot only 
gives her ink. This makes a lapse be- 
tween her books a necessity. She has, 
literally, to whip herself with reasonings 
as to expediency to her desk, and even 
when she has finished a book the domi- 
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nant feeling is relief, not pleasure. The 
work itself is always unsatisfactory, for the 
result is miles behind the conception. 
Perhaps one’s best stories are even un- 
written. She takes little interest in a 
book when once it has left her hands, 
and has made it a rule only to read such 
criticisms as come to her quite casually. 
Public opinion has no effect on her work, 
because she writes as she has it in her to 
write ; but people and surroundings have 
an effect on her productiveness, some- 
times of an entirely paralysing nature. 
With regard to fads as to paper, desk, or 
pens, when the time comes when the 
writing must be done, she can do it any- 
where with anything. She generally 
writes the whole book in one thick copy- 
book, on both sides of the paper, inserts 
slips occasionally, and eliminates with 
red ink. The more interested she is in 
setting down the story, the smaller the 
writing gets. Country quiet is more “fancy 
producing” than London noise, and she 
considers that the less one mixes in 
literary sets the better one’s work is 
—certainly the fresher. 

Miss Nora Vynne told me one evening 
at Douglas Sladen’s that she is not at all 
sure how she works, except that she 
works very hard—all sorts of ways. When 
she is in the humour she sits down and 
writes, and it is no trouble. When she is 
not in the humour she sits down and 
writes, and it is a very great deal of 
bother. The queer thing is that there is 
no perceptible difference in the quality of 
the work, as far as she can see, whether 
she has written it with labour and heavi- 
ness, or whether it has come easily. 
Sometimes she writes quickly and illegi- 
bly ; sometimes slowly and quite neatly 
—she fancies that the neatly-written story 
is more likely to be dull, and she knows 
she can’t write at all unless her table is 
very untidy. 

So much for the mere mechanical part 
of writing. Concerning the other part 
she is absolutely ignorant. How the 
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stories comme, or where they come from, 
she knows nothing. Sometimes they 
seem to come full-grown and finished, 
and one accepts them with a queer 
impersonal pleasure, and is surprised at 
them, and interested as one would be 
if one could live invisibly and quiescent 
in another person’s life for a time. Some- 
times they come tail first, and one has an 
exciting hunt for the beginning. Some- 
times a tiny spot of an idea grows slowly, 
while one watches it, into a story, and 
this is as exciting as the animalagraphe. 
Sometimes one utterly loses one’s identity 
and is some other person, and the story 
happens to us in that other personality 
from beginning to end. Sometimes a 
story pursues one and violently demands 


to be written. Sometimes one has to 


pursue it painfully, and hold on to it 
persistently, fight with it almost, before 
one gets it into paper, somewhat maimed 
and disfigured. 

Stories come to Miss Vynne in all 
these ways, and she writes them as best 


she can. This is all she knows of the 
matter, except, that she should never 
wonder if a writer, when people are kind 
enough to say “Yours is a good story,” 
were to answer “Oh yes, isn’t it? I 
enjoyed it immensely myself,” because 
one feels as if the story were something 
one had found, rather than made. 

Mrs. Henry Norman’s (Miss Muriel 
Dowie) method of going to work is a very 
simple one, and does not vary to speak 
of. She likes a room to herself in a little 
country inn, with as little likelihood of inter- 
ruption as can be secured by any woman. 
She prefers to sit down after breakfast—a 
lonely breakfast with no newspapers, but 
preferably a Scott novel beside her plate— 
if Scott is not to be had, the Family Herald 
will do. Something that occupies her mind 
and excludes any worrying thoughts of 
work is what she requires, and nobody 
does this so well as Scott; Waverley 
please, if not, Rod Rey. Having forgotten 
a cup of tea, and left an egg and bacon, 
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she likes to whistle and look out of the 
window while the servants take them away. 

Then she sits down, confronted by a 
Times pen, smai', smooth sheets of 
greenish paper, and a pad of ophthalmic 
blotting-paper. After a good deal of 
idling and fixed staring at objects about 
the room, which she often photograhs 
unconsciously in her memory, and after- 
wards finds she has hated acutely all the 
time, she starts. About one o’clock, if 
work has gone well, she has done a 
chapter. They all come out about the 
same length, and have but few corrections. 
When one is too bad to live and she has 
to rewrite it, she is in despair and makes 
a mess, and that chapter never does any 
good in this world. Should work not be 
going well, she welcomes a friendly inter- 
ruption about 12.30. The news that a 
horse will be round in ten minutes is what 
she prefers to hear, but nowadays she is 
glad to go out and try somebody’s new 
and uncomfortable bicycle-saddle. 

That is all her work for the day, and it 
is almost impossible for her to do it at 
any other time. All work comes best in 
the country, with a lonely life and a com- 
panion for afternoens. Someone whom 
she can bore with accounts of her diffi- 
culties, and the general hopelessness of 
the whole thing is, of course, most 
welcome. She is always very depressed 
about work, and ruthless with confidences 
about it to the few friends weak enough 
to bear with her. The main ideas and 
characters of a story are clear to her 
before she begins, but details and _inci- 
dents are settled between the pen and 
the ink-pot. If she thinks them out she 
gets to loathe them, and they grow stiff 
and unmalleable. Finally, more than 
anything in the world, except one thing, 
which shall be nameless, Mrs. Henry 
Norman would like to compass a toler- 
able novel some day. 

I found Miss Constance Cary Harrison 
(Mrs. Burton Harrison) resting at “The 
Compleat Angler,” Great Marlow. “I 











am endeavouring,” she said, in answer to 
my enquiry, “in this riverside Eden, to 
recuperate from the effect of the hospi- 
talities of the London Season before set- 
ting out on a journey to Norway and 
Russia, so that I have actually to gather my 
wits together to be sure that I ever did any 
literary work whatever, or was other than 
an idler in the pleasant places of the Old 
World, that tempt me so often from alle- 
giance to my own summer home in Mount 
Desert Island, off the Eastern coast of 
America.” 

“But you do a great deal of work,” I 
suggested. 

“Oh, yes! but I hardly feel that it could 
interest anyone to know that I work chiefly 
during fowr months of the winter, and 
always in my own study in New York; 
that I am very diligent and absorbed dur- 
ing that time, and know no rest till my 
ideas are out upon paper in my own hand, 
without help from stenographer or secre- 
tary. In beginning them I have but a 
general idea of any stories; and, most 
often, the marionettes whom I. use to 
carry out my plots take the matter in 
their own hands, and work their will with 
the helpless author until the final page is 
reached.” 

A few days later I was chatting with a 
friend of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s about that 
lady’s method of work, and learnt that she 
had no method ; she simply does it, that’s 
all, and feels rather eager about it ; and 
thinks it may be good till it is posted to 
the unfortunate publisher. Then she con- 
siders it atrocious, and suffers greatly 
from the fear, nay, the certainty, that she 
has done something that could, and 
should, and would, by other pen than 
hers, have been done much better. The 
people in her story are always very real to 
her while she is writing about them, her 
very intimate friends in fact. The people 
walking and talking in the actual world 
become merely substantial shadows. 


When she has finished writing about 
her folk they disappear from her imagina- 
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tion, and she is merely the outsider, and 
horribly severe critic of them, and of the 
world which for some few pages they oc- 
cupied. Her other very keen and unfail- 
ing experience is that she can’t do any 
work at all when she has neuralgia, and 
that is not seldom. 

Miss Jane Barlow modestly informed 
me that what little work she has done has 
been done with a great want of method, 
and her lack of experience has been 
equally plentiful. Mechanically speaking, 
she never sits at a desk, but always uses a 
knee-pad, and has for several years written 
with a fountain-pen, which saves a good 
deal of trouble. Sometimes she writes out 
the rough copy of a MS. in a pocket-book 
with a copying-pencil. The morning and 
evening she finds the best time for getting 
anything done, but this is, she believes, 
chiefly because interruptions are fewer 
then. For much the same reason she 
generally does more in the autumn and 
winter than in the spring and summer. 
But under all circumstances she _pro- 
ceeds very slowly indeed, and considers 
five hundred words an unusually large 
achievement for one day. When she 
has finished a bit of work it does not 
seem to her as if she had made anything 
new, but rather as if it had been in 
existence somewhere all along ; and she 
finds, as a rule, that its satisfactoriness is 
directly proportionate to the strength of 
this impression. 

Miss Montresor is afraid she has no 
method in writing. She thinks of people 
rather than of events, and her plots (if 
there are any) follow as the natural out- 
come of their characters—or at least as 
what seems to her the natural outcome. 

I was unable to call on that gifted and 
charming writer, “ Ouida” inasmuch as 
she resides in Florence and is not readily 
accessible. Still, she was kind enough to 
write to me on the subject of this article. 
She said “that she did not very well 
quite know what my question meant, as 
what possible way could there be of com- 
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posing except, when one has something 
to say, to write it? Also she objected to 
the expression “ Women Writers” on the 
ground that there is no division of writers, 
except into good and bad; the former 
being very few. She further considered 
that there was “no sex in true talent.” 
When one considers the remarkable 
vigour and brilliancy of her own work, 
it is easy to see the force of this remark. 

Miss Violet Hunt found it extremely 
flattering, and rather amusing, to be asked 
to describe so unimportant an operation as 
“How I write?” It was at the same 
time rather humiliating, she thought, to 
have to admit that, as far as method is 
concerned, she cannot claim to have any 
other method than that of the rest of the 
writing world. She fancied this universal 
method varied a good deal in everyone 
according to the writer’s mood, the time 
of day, the position of his desk, and 
domestic circumstances generally. For 


her own part, she sometimes works alone 
if she happens to be left alone, but more 


often in a crowd of “harmless necessary 
beings ” (from cats upwards). 

Probably she resembles other writers 
who hit upon magnificent literary ideas 
when they are out-of-doors without paper 
or pencil to write them down with, or who, 
on the other hand, sit down solemnly at 
their blotting-pads with pen and paper all 
prepared and find no thoughts to commit 
tothem. Personally, she takes no pleasure, 
as some fluent people do, in actual com- 
position—but what she really does enjoy 
is correcting her proofs, which invariably 
become “black,” as it is called in the 
trade. She doubts if the printers coincide 
with her in this taste for perpetual altera- 
tion. Le mieux est [Pennemi du bien is 
naturally enough their motto, and a fair 
clear revise their ideal of a popular 
author. 

Mrs. Andrew Dean (Mrs. Sidgwick) in 
response to my enquiries, said : “‘I once 
came across a very good recipe for writ- 
ing a novel. At least, I suppose it must 
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have been good, because the author said 
every method but his was wrong. You 
took your ingredients : Some characters, 
an idea or two, and a handful of incidents, 
and you mixed them artfully—concealing 
the art of course. Unfortunately I have 
lost the recipe and forgotten the name of 
its author, so I forget which ingredient 
you took first ; and that was the point. If 
you didn’t begin with the one he recom- 
mended you courted disaster. 

“I am afraid I never take my ingre- 
dients separately as a cook does when 
she makes a pudding. I find that each 
ingredient by itself is an empty shadow ; 
each needs the other to give it substance 
enough to handle. Your characters are 
nothing except in their acts. The inci- 
dents? Your incidents are only abstract 
forms until you see your characters creat- 
ing them in detail ; and as for ideas, if 
these are anything else than your guides 
in keeping the story truthful, they are 
best away. 

‘*As a story grows it feels the grow- 
ing pains. We all know the thrill of 
the bright idea, and the sorrow as it 
goes tarnished in the telling. Ideas 
glow in the idle fancy with a misleading 
greatness ; the effort to express them is 
anguish ; the result looks like ashes. The 
clouds of glory have fled in the heat of 
the day’s work as real clouds fly before 
the sun. Even if you have succeeded 
before, you know that the story .you are 
wrestling with now is going to be a failure. 
What is the good of struggling on ? Better 
build walls or sell apples to stockbrokers. 
Who wants to read about the idiots you 
summon from the vasty deep? Think of 
this man’s art and that man’s scope and 
hide your head. 

“But it is demoralising to put your 
hand to the plough and look back. And 
as you begin to get on, certain facts help 
you in your misery. Strangers review your 
books, and at any rate pretend to like them. 
Strangers buy your books; even your 
friends say you might write a story they 
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would read if you could invent a plot and 
describe ‘ nice’ people, and make every- 
thing end well. Anyhow, it is the only 
work you can do, and you had better do 
it as well as possible. Therefore, in the 
clutches of Giant Despair you struggle to 
the end. 

“ When you tie it up in brown paper and 
post it, you wonder why anyone should 
want to print and pay for such stuff. By 
the time someone offers you a price for it 
you have begun to think it is not so bad 
after all, and worth more than that, any- 
way. But the heart of the miracle is 
wrought by the printer and the book- 
binder. When they send forth their 
dainty volume, you forget its connection 
with that poor creature the manuscript, 
and you present your free copies to your 
family in the certainty that even though 
they think small beer of your story they 
will still find something respec‘able in its 
setting. Skilled labour has gone to that.” 

Miss Helen Mathers (Mrs. Reeves) tells 
me :—“* When first the cacdethes scribendt 
lays hold of us, we rush with ardour 
at our attempt to leave those footprints 
on the sands of time that most of us think 
we shall (and don’t), and so long as fame 
hovers within sight, but just out of reach, 
we are Spartans in our disregard for fatigue, 
our rejection of pleasure, of any and every- 
thing that interferes with the delectable 
vision of ourselves in print—a dream 
before which love-letters wax insipid, 
new frocks grow old, and all a young 
girl’s choicest vanities stale ; or so it was 
with me when I sported that ‘ Authoress 
lock’ on my forehead, which warned all 
my brothers and sisters to leave me un- 
disturbed, when I struggled in the throes 
of composition. But when, after months 
and years of dogged persistence, one has 
learned at last how to use one’s tools 
(and I began at eight years old, being 
born with that rudimentary ‘knack’ of 
telling stories that requires no other culti- 
vation than industry, and plenty of it), 
the work one turns out can never give 
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half the pleasure that the first fury of 
pursuit so ardently promised, and after 
a time, and when success is an old story, 
we say ‘ Hilloa! Who are we wasting all 
this vital energy and youth for? Why are - 
we writing our lives instead of living them? 
Why these lonely working hours when all 
the pleasures of life hang ripe on the bough, 
and only the pen between our fingers pre- 
vents our plucking them?’ Then to us 
enters the publisher, who is very kind, 
even condescending, and distinctly en- 
couraging, as he urges us to keep on at 
our toil, and who whips up our energies 
when we flag, and dangles the bauble 
‘Fame’ before our eyes, as if it were 
the living and lasting jewel of Happi- 
ness. ‘Concentrate, concentrate,’ he 
says. ‘Focus your whole mind and 
soul on the page. Go out of the town, 
isolate yourself, give of your very best, 
produce a masterpiece that will beat who- 
ever is the last new craze clean out of the 
field.’ But if we have no desire to beat 
anyone out of the field, if our ambitions 
are quite otherwise, gradually it begins to 
dawn on us that we were not born to use 
up the whole treasures of our lives and 
souls to enrich new-born publishers, and, 
en passant, give pleasure to people who 
would not take the trouble to put 
by all their own enjoyments to give 
pleasure to us, and one fine day the 
heart seems to go out of our work, and 
our methods to grow worthless, when we 
realise that it is we who get the fame, the 
publisher the money, and the public 
the pleasure out of our brains, and that 
in this subdivision of profits somehow 
it is not we who come off best. And 
so we grow careless and slack, we rebel 
against squandering all the best of our 
life, our energies, our health, all the 
beauty and sweetness that should go to 
enrich our own and our friends’ hearts, 
upon a piece of merchandise for which 
we are grudgingly paid by the persons who 
could not exist but for our toil, and if 
presently Fortune favours us in a worldly 





sense, we joyfully elect to write to oblige 
others no more. For the literary must 
ever be but a small part in a woman’s 
life (it is infinitely more in a man’s) ; 
* and to do her duty by husband and 
child, house and self, is as much as 
any woman was ever intended to do 
thoroughly. In her heart of hearts, she 
infinitely prefers the sweet monotony, 
‘The trivial round, the common task,’ 
to enriching strangers, to making a tar- 
get of herself to her critics, and, above 
all, to starving that joie de vivre which 
every healthy human animal ought to 
know, and which is so keen and intense 
in the temperament that goes to make 
the musician, the artist, and the story- 
teller.” 

As I was chatting with Miss Annie 
S. Swan in the intervals of the last New 
Vagabond Club dinner, she told me that 
there was nothing original in her methods. 
She is an extremely methodical person ; 
but though she has hours set aside for 
working, they are not as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, but subject to in- 
terruption and alteration at any time. 
She never allows her work to become 
arbitrary to the exclusion of her domes- 
tic arrangements; in which she feels, 
perhaps, the greater interest. It is not 
difficult for her to take up the thread of 
thought again after being interrupted, 
and she attributed this to the fact that 
she was brought up in a large family 
where a person who required to be quiet 
was voted a nuisance, and promptly sat 
upon—an excellent training, she thinks ; 
andwhen she hears of the domestic tyranny 
in this form practiced by certain brain 
workers Miss Swan is always sorry that 
they did not have a like experience. It 
is a pity when the comfort of one in- 
mate of a home has to be studied to the 
absolute exclusion of everybody else’s 
comfort. 

For many years she wrote everything 
by hand, much of it twice. Now she is 
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obliged to dictate a certain portion of her 
work to a shorthand-writer ; but while it is 
an immense, almost incredible, saving of 
time, she would still prefer doing any fine 
or special work in the old way. From her 
own personal experience also, Miss Swan 
believes life in the country is more con- 
ducive than life in town to the production 
of the higher kinds of literary work. The 
atmosphere and environments are finer 
and rarer, and nourishing as the dew to 
fresh and wholesome thought. 

I had an interesting chat-with Miss 
Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell) before lunching 
with her the other day, and she told me 
that of late years she has considerably 
modified her method of work. Everyone 
is familiar with the enormous number of 
novels which Miss Braddon has written, 
and some time ago the way in which she 
worked was fully expounded to the British 
public by one of her many admirers. 

Since her recent domestic bereavement, 
Miss Braddon has resolved to write only 
one novel a year, and has also discon- 
tinued her former practice of working in 
the evening. Her favourite time for 
writing now is during the early morning 
until lunch, and she always uses a corpu- 
lent little cork penholder. In the after- 
noon she gives herself up to social duties 
without being worried by thoughts of 
work. Her workroom is shared by her 
two favourite dogs, an intelligent black 
poodle and an equally urbane fox-terrier 
on whose activity old age is beginning to 
tell. In her lovely home at Richmond, 
surrounded by flowers, dogs, and pictures, 
Miss Braddon works with all the fresh- 
ness and “go” of youth. She has an 
extraordinary range of general reading. 
‘Like many other novelists, her favourite 
study is that of history, and she astonished 
me with her amazing range of subject, and 
the amount of miscellaneous facts which 
she considers absolutely necessary for the 
nineteenth century novelist to have at her 
finger-tips. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHISALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 


CHAPTER II. 
EXILE—BOYHOOD—ADOLESCENCE— 
INSURRECTIONIST—CONSPIRATOR. 

T was not until April 2oth, 1814, that 
Napoleon quitted Fontainebleau for 

Elba ; and meanwhile Josephine and Hor- 
tense, with the children of the latter, re- 
mained at Navarre in mournful retirement. 
Josephine would fain have joined Napoleon 
in his exile; Hortense trembled for the 
future of her boys. Ina letter to Mdlle. 
Cochelet, of April goth, she exclaims: 





ADIEUX DE FONTAINEBLEAU, APKIL 20, 1814. 


(Irom the painting by Horace Vernet, at Versailles.) 


NUMEROUS SOURCFS. 


“Ah! I hope they will not demand my 
children, for then my courage would fail 
me.” The mother and daughter returned 
to Paris as soon as affairs had calmed 
down. Hortense went to her town house 
in the Rue Cérutti, to find it empty ; her 
servants had deserted. The Emperor 
Alexander—chivalrous gentleman that he 
was—made haste to pay her a visit, and 
expressed his anxiety to be of service. 
He advised her to rejoin her mother at 
Malmaison, whither he presently followed 
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her, and continued to protect her with 
delicacy and true kindness during the 
time he remained in Paris. Malmaison 
became a sort of rendezvous of the 
sovereigns then assembled in Paris. All 
the kings, princes, and chief men of the 
allies united to evince their respect for 
the fallen Empress and her beautiful 


Hortense’s salon at Malmaison, met. for 
the last time in the Chateau Bellevue on 
the morrow of Sedan, surrounded by the 
dead and wounded of the great battle, 
the issue of which lost Napoleon his 

throne and sent him into exile. 
Grief had done its work on Josephine. 
She died at Malmaison on May 2oth, 
1814, after a short illness ; her 








ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA, 1805. 


daughter. One day the King of Prussia 
brought to Malmaison his two sons, the 
Princes Frederic William and William, 
stalwart striplings, who were amused in 
their Teuton manner by the za#f innocent 
remarks of the boys of Hortense. More 
than half a century later King William of 
Germany and Louis Napoleon, still then 
Emperor of the French, who had seen 
each other for the first time in Queen 





«- last utterances were, “ Bona- 
ee 7 parte—Elba—Marie Louise.” 


After the funeral of her mother 
Hortense retired with her 
children to St. Leu, until the 
teturn of Napoleon from Eiba. 
It was then that her husband, 
King Louis, living in retire- 
ment in Rome, demanded that 
his two sons should be given 
up to him by their mother. 
They and she had been ex- 
empted from the general pro- 
scription of the Bonapartes, 
and as the children were in 
France, he had to sue in the 
French Courts. Hortense re- 
solutely fought the claim ; and 
while she was still in mourning 
for her mother the cause came 
to trial. The result brought 
anguish to the mother, who 
would have made every sacri- 
fice to keep her sons in France. 
But the finding of the Court 
was that the elder boy should 
be given to the father, and 
share his exile. The verdict, 
however, was not acted on until 
a later period. 

Simultaneously with this wrench to her 
tenderest feelings, Hortense was informed 
that Napoleon had landed at Cannes, and 
was marching on Paris. She was warned 
to take precautions—the Bourbons were 
quite capable of seizing her children as 
hostages. She herself might be in danger. 
But she found safety for her children and 
herself under the hospitable roof of her 
brother’s old nurse. From that humble 
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shelter she wrote to her brother Eugéne: 
“T have just seen him (Napoleon). He 
received me very coldly. I think he dis- 
approves of my having remained here. 
My God! if only there is no more war! 

. Ah! speak to him for peace—use 
your influence with him ; humanity de- 
mands it. I have been obliged to hide 
myself for the last twelve days, because 


panied her step-father to Malmaison, 
leaving him for a time at the door of the 
bed-chamber in which the dying Jose- 
phine had uttered his name with her last 
breath ; and she and her two sons were 
the last to take a sad farewell of the fallen 
man, when he set forth to his captivity on 
the rock of St. Helena. The figure of an 
eagle cut in the sward of the Malmaison 





NAPOLEON'S RETURN FROM THE ISLAND OF ELBA, MARCH, 1815. 


{Engraved by George Sanders, after Steuben.) 


all sorts of reports were circulated about 
me.” 

During the Hundred Days Hortense 
and her sons were present at the lukewarm 
ceremony of the Champ-de-Mai ; during 
which the mother saw the Emperor, in 
the absence of his own son the little 
King of Rome, present her two boys to 
the troops in the Place de Carrousel. 
When Waterloo had been fought and lost, 
and when Napoleon’s extraordinary career 
had come to its ending, Hortense accom- 


iawn- long marked the spot of French 
ground last pressed by the foot of 
Napoleon; but Josephine’s beautiful 
chateau has undergone many vicissitudes; 
and the shell fire of the last sortie from 
Paris in January, 1871, utterly wrecked 
Malmaison and the charming amenities 
which once surrounded it. 

It has been said that Hortense and her 
sons had been exempted from the general 
proscription of the Bonapartes. But after 
the Restoration, rumours, absurd but veno- 
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mous, of conspiracies directed against the 
safety of the Allied Sovereigns, had come 
into circulation, in which the name of 
Queen Hortense was malignantly and 
falsely involved. Hortense was not a 
conspirator, but she was an impulsive 
woman; and she was probably over-eager 
to be of service to unfortunate Bona- 
partists lurking in Paris because unable 
to make their escape. Some ill-feeling 
had been engendered against her by the 
royalists, who grudged her the exceptional 
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the Duchess must leave Paris with her 
children. The reason alleged for an 
order so sudden and so peremptory was, 
that she was held to be concerned in a 
plot for assassinating all the foreign 
princes then in the capital—a ridiculous 
pretext, considering Hortense’s cordial 
relations with many of the high per- 
sonages alluded to. Ultimately she ob- 
tained a few hours’ delay ; but the order 
was explicit that she should be outside 
the walls before nightfall, and withdraw 





A REVIEW IN THE PLACE CARROUSEL, 


exemption from proscription, and were 
chagrined because Louis XVIII., as the 
result of repeated solicitation on the part 
of the Emperor Alexander, nominated 
Hortense to the title of Duchess of St. 
Leu, giving her at the same time the 
estate of that name as an independent 
duchy. 

Early on July 17th, 1815, an aide-de- 
camp of the Prussian General Miiffling, 
who was then the Military Governor of 
Paris, called at the Adte/ of the Duchess 
of St.-Leu, and informed her major-domo 
by his instructions, that within two hours 


from French territory without delay. She 
had to be beholden to the courtesy of 
alien soldiers for safe conduct to the 
frontier for her children and herself. 
Prince Schwarzenberg had the chivalry to 
appoint his own adjutant, the Count von 
Voyna, to act as escort to the refugees, a 
mission which he performed with delicacy 
and courage. 

The journey was full of incident and 
peril. At Dijon a rabble surrounded her 
carriage with shouts of, “ Down with the 
Bonapartiste!” During Von Voyna’s 
temporary absence, several royalist 
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PRINCE SCHWARZENBERG, 

(From an engraving.) 
officers broke into her apirtment, aver- rescue at the instance of Von Voyna. 
ring that they were ordered to arrest her All night the heroic Frenchmen drank, 
in the King’s name. The Austrian swore, and strutted, flourishing their 
troops quartered in the city came to the swords, and clattering with the scabbards. 
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But the Austrian soldiers maintained a 
steadfast front; and Hortense was pro- 
tected, and passed out of the city under 
cover of a general review of French troops, 
mustered to prevent the risk of a collision 


in Savoy, proved more hospitable, and 
there Hortense temporarily established 
herself and family in a small house. 
When the Abbé Bertrand arrived his 
pupils’ lessons were resumed, and Hor- 
























































7 STCPHANIE DE BEAUHARNAIS, GRANDE DUCHESSE DE BADEN. 


(from an engraving.) 


between the French and Austrian soldiers. 
After much anxiety and danger the fugi- 
tives reached Geneva, only to be ordered 
away at a day’s notice, and Von Voyna 
had difficulty in obtaining permission for 
the party to remain for a few days, pend- 
ing further instructions from Paris Aix, 





tense had the help and sympathy of 
Madlle. Cochelet. But she soon found 
herself surrounded by royalist spies from 
France, and precautions had to be taken 
for the safety of her children. A crown- 
ing trouble occurred to the harassed 
woman in the practical success of her 
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husband’s lawsuit for the possession of 
his elder son. The day arrived for the 
departure of Napoieon Louis, escorted to 
Rome by his father’s emissary, the Baron 
de Zuite ; and his mother was in despair. 
‘IT cannot describe,” wrote Madlle. 
Cochelet, “ the grief I felt at seeing 
Prince Napoleon tear himself from the 
arms of his mother and his young bro- 
ther. I could not calm the grief of my 
dear Prince Louis, nor amuse him when 
he was left alone—the deeper his woe 
because he had never before left his 
brother for an instant.” Louis is de- 
scribed as having been at this time a 
gentle, timid child, speaking little, but 
thinking and feeling a great deal. He 
had now in effect become the only child 
of his mother, who thenceforth concen- 
trated on him the greater proportion of 
her maternal tenderness. 

Quitting Aix in the early winter of 
1815, and journeying towards Constance, 
she was met by a letter from her relative 
the Grand Duchess of Baden—the Sté- 
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phanie de Beauharnais of Madame Cam- 
pan’s Academy, one of the bevy of laugh- 
ing girls who had once made Malmaison 
gay—intimating very courteously that no 
member of the Bonaparte family was per- 
mitted to reside in the Grand Duchy. 
Hortense claimed illness, and she had 
passports authorising her sojourn at Con- 
stance, in the vicinity of which she found 
a house which, although out of repair, 
was habitable. Its position was charm- 
ing, on the tongue of land near Constance, 
where the narrowing channel of the waters 
barely affords a passage for the Rhine, 
which connects the upper and the lower 
lake. Settled here, at least for a time, 
Hortense concentrated herself on the 
education of her son. Louis, in his 
childhood, was a slow and reluctant 
student, although he used his natural 
gifts as well as his feeble health per- 
mitted. The Abbé Bernard presently 


gave place to M. Lebas, who became the 
boy’s private tutor when, in 1816, Louis 
entered the collesze of Augsburg, where, 
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with intervals of home life, he remained 
for eight years. It was in 1817 that his 
mother bought and established herself in 
the Chateau of Arenenberg, a residence 
which Hortense greatly beautified, in 
which she died, and which now belongs 
to the Empress Eugénie. To this delight- 
ful spot she had been attracted not only 
on account of the hospitable invitation of 
the good people of the Canton of Thur- 
gau, but because of the vicinity of rela- 
tives. The Chateau of Arenenberg stands 
on a magnificently wooded hill, about 
1,400 feet above the level of the sea. It 
overhangs, not the lake of Constance it- 
self, but what is known as the “ lower 
lake,” between Constance and Schaffhau- 
sen, an expansion of the Rhine where it 
leaves the lake, charmingly situated oppo- 
site to the isle of Reichenau. 

Prince Louis is described as having 
been a singularly amiable and attractive 
child, and in youth-time and in after years 
he exercised an equal charm. He was 
possessed of many accomplishments, both 
physical and mental. He was a remark- 
able swimmer—he once swam across the 
lake of Constance. He excelled in all 
bodily exercises —as a gymnast few 
equalled him in excellence; and he was an 
admirable horseman. To accomplish all 
this he had to struggle against the defects 
of a constitution naturally effeminate, and 
he came to develop an uncommon energy 
and power of will. 

On the completion of his civilian edu- 
cation the Prince chose the military 
career, and naturally followed his great 
uncle in choosing the artillery arm of the 
service. Presently he joined the camp 
of Thun as a volunteer, under the orders 
of Colonel Dufour, one of Napoleon’s 
old officers. Although never quite robust 
in health, he took his part stoutly in the 
roughest duties. The young officers, it 
seemed, fared in many respects like com- 
mon soldiers, marching out for the day’s 
work with tools and instruments in their 
knapsacks, and camping for the night in 
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the open. “The exercise,” he wrote to 
his mother, “does me much good. I 
have double my ordinary appetite. We 
muster at six o’clock m the morning, and 
march, drums beating, to the Polygon, 
where we remain until near noon. At 
twelve we dine, and at three we are on 
the Polygon again until seven. We sup 
at eight, and then go to bed, for we are 
quite prepared for sleep. During the 
entire day we have barely two hours free, 
in which time there are notes to copy and 
drawings to make.” 

The third Lord Malmesbury, who for 
the first time made the acquaintance of 
Prince Louis in 1829, in the drawing- 
room of Queen Hortense at Rome, and 
who remained his close friend through- 
out Napoleon’s eventful life, furnishes in 
his memoirs a description of the Prince 
at this period of his life. ‘“ Here,” wrote 
Lord Malmesbury, “I met, for the first 
time, Hortense’s son, Louis Napoleon, 
then just of age. Nobody at that time 
could have predicted his great and 
romantic career. He was a wild, harum- 
scarum youth, or what the French call 
un crane, riding at full gallop through the 
streets to the peril of the public, fencing 
and pistol-shooting, and apparently with- 
out serious thoughts of any kind, although 
even then he was possessed with the con- 
viction that he would some day rule over 
France. We became _friends,”—Lord 
Malmesbury, then Lord FitzHarris, was 
just one year older than Prince Louis,— 
“but at that time he evinced no remark- 
able talent or any fixed idea but the one 
which I mention. It grew upon him with 
his growth, and increased daily until it 
ripened into a certainty. He was a very 
good horseman, and a proficient in 
athletic games ; although short, he was 
very active and muscular. His face was 
grave and dark, but redeemed by a 
singularly bright smile. Such was the 
personal appearance of Louis Napoleon 
in 1829, at the age of twenty-one years.” 

In 1830, the Prince was full of intense 














LOUIS ‘NAPOLEON, AFTERWARDS NAPOLEON III. 
(From a drawing made by Goubaud, at London, in 1831.) 


interest in the Revolution of July of that 
year, which exiled Charles X, and his 
family, gave the throne of France to Louis 
Philippe, and supplanted the drapeau 
blanc of the Bourbons with the tricolor 


of the Empire and the Orleanists. But 
that interest, fervent though it was, did 
not distract the Prince from his military 
duties at the camp of Thun. He quietly 
worked and watched; corresponding 
occasionally with, his elder brother, who 
had married a daughter of King Joseph, 
and was then living in Florence in at- 
tendance on the invalided father of the 
brothers. 

It was a serious discouragement for 
Prince Louis and his eldest brother to 
learn that one of the conditions on which 
the great Powers were prepared to recog- 
nise Louis Philippe was, that he should 


continue to maintain in force the sentence 
of exile which the Bourbons had passed 
on the family of Napoleon, and which, of 
course, included the sons of Hortense. 
She was informed on the part of Louis 
Philippe, that she herself was free to 
return to France, but only without her 
children. The scorn with which she re- 
pelled such a condition may be imagined. 
Under disabilities so stringent, it would 
have been utter folly on the part of the 
brothers, even if a secret possibility had 
existed, to take any measures in the 
direction of attempting to form a Napo- 
leonist party in France. But both were 
full of energy, and were eager to make a 
career. The elder brother had conceived 
the project of joining the Greek cause, 
but was dissuaded by the urgent repre- 
sentations of his mother. The warmest 
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ambition of Prince Louis was to win his 
rank in the French army, but that oppor- 
tunity was denied him by the proscription 
under which he writhed. When the 
Liberal Party in France was striving to 
force the Government to hinder Russia 
from sending her troops into Poland to 
quell the insurrection in that territory, 
the Italian patriots became  encour- 
aged; and the young Princes rejoiced 
in the fleeting assurance that the -citizen- 
king would support the principle of non- 
intervention. Prince Louis at Thun and 
Prince Napoleon at Florence caught echoes 
of the shouts of the exulting Liberals of 
the boulevards. They saluted the tricolor 
as the emblem of the Revolution and of 
French glory; and, to use the stirring 
words of Jerrold, “they imagined that all 
the romantic dreams of liberty which the 
excited band of young journalists then 
in the ascendant described in glowing 
language, were speedily to come to pass.” 
It is still a moot question whether Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon III., ever 
actually took the oaths as a Carbonaro. 
Cavour was convinced that he had done 
so, and used his knowledge of the fact to a 
notable purpose. Count F. Arese, till the 
death of Napoleon III. his close and true 
friend, has not spoken positively on the 
point. ‘It cannot,” he has written, “ be 
said that at this first period ””—presumably 
in 1830-31—“ Louis Napoleon was a Car- 
bonaro; for the Prince always appeared 
strongly opposed to sects of all descrip- 
tions. But it may be said that he was one 
in his young days—for in effect all were 
Carbonari who laboured to drive the 
Austrians and their representatives out of 
Italy.” 

In October, 1830, Queen Hortense, 
accompanied by her younger son Prince 
Louis, set out from Arenenberg to pass the 
winter in Rome, in accordance with their 
wonted custom. On their way they spent 
a fortnight at Florence with Prince 
Napoleon, the elder of the brothers. 
Hortense and Louis arrived in Rome 
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about the middle of November. What 
actually were the designs of the Bonaparte 
family at this time it is impossible to 
determine with certainty; but there are 
strong evidences that most of the members 
of it were deeply concerned in fomenting 
the anarchy prevailing throughout the 
Peninsula. A mother not devoid of 
personal ambition, and yet more ardent in 
ambition for the advancement of her sons, 
it is probable that Hortense was neither 
surprised nor disappointed to find in the 
Papal city an assemblage of the leading 
members of the Bonaparte family keenly 
watching impending events. In December, 
a sort of family conclave was held in the 
palace of “Madame Mere,” at which among 
others were present Cardinal Fesch, Jerome 
Bonaparte (see p. 226), Queen Hortense, 
and Prince Louis. From the wreck of the 
Empire the older members of the family 
had salvaged large amounts of money, 
and they were prepared, it was believed, to 
utilise their opulence in the furtherance 
of the schemes which they were secretly 
promoting. The opportunity was tempt- 
ing. The misgovernment and anarchy 
which unquestionably existed in the Papal 
States, in the Lombard-Venetian kingdom, 
in Piedmont, Bologna, Parma, and even in 
Tuscany, went to encourage the aspiration 
that the House of Bonaparte, exiled from 
France as it was, might still erect for itself 
an empire beyond the Alps. From the 
family council-board at Rome, agents 
and emissaries were being despatched 
in various directions, to stimulate the 
co-operation of the well-wishers to the 
family, and to hurry on affairs to a crisis. 
The heads of the house had their own 
ends to serve; and it by no means 
followed that the objects for which they 
were engaged in conspiring were intrinsi- 
cally deserving of censure. Had they suc- 
ceeded intheir enterprises, it was impossible 
that they should have proved worse rulers 
than the potentates whom they would have 
supplanted, and it is extremely likely that 
they would have proved much better. 
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The whole country, from the Alps to the 
Faro of Messina, was in a state of great 
excitement, and all those secret societies 
which for years had been labouring to 
bring about a revolution, were now 
sanguine that the time was at length at 


selves in a great measure with applauding 
the approaching advent of the revolution, 
instead of passionately and purposefully es- 
pousing itscause. Immersed in that supine- 
ness, the shame of which they were not cap- 
able of recognising, the masses were more 





JEROME BONAPARTE, KING OF WESTPHALIA, AND HIS WIFE, PREDERIQUE CATHERINE, PRINCESS OF WURTEMBERG. 
(From the painting by Kinson, at Versailles.) 


hand when the accomplishment of the 
longed-for purpose was to be achieved. 
The effervescence of the public mind was 
perhaps most active in the Romagna, 
where the desire for political emancipation 
penetrated through every rank of society. 
Unfortunately the people contented them- 


disposed to hail the march of the liberators 
than to take an active and resolute part in 
the patriotic ranks. Leaders, moreover, 
were lacking, there was no unity, no guid- 
ing hand. In Bologna, Modena Parma, 
and Reggio there had sprung up as many 
extemporary provisional governments: 
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not rivals one to the other, but distinct: 
and even deprived of the idea of combin- 
ing their efforts by a foolish holding to the 
principle of non-intervention. 

Day by day the state of Italy became 
more anarchical. In the streets of Rome 
theenthusiastic patriots shouted for “ Louis 
Philippe, the giver of independence to the 
nations”; they believed, in their simplicity, 
that he was preparing for a crusade against 
the oppressed—that he would deliver Po- 
land out of bondage, and drive the Aus- 
trians from Italian soil. It is needless 
to add that Louis Philippe had not the 
slightest intention of doing anything of the 
kind. What he did do, however, was to 
‘assure the holy father, by an express mes- 
sage, of his protection and intervention for 
the maintenance of the Papal States, un- 
der the government of the Holy See.” But 
meantime, men from theSabine mountains, 
from the quarries, the marshes, and the 
mines began to show their fierce and rug- 
ged figures in the purlieus of Rome. Knots 
of conspirators gathered muttering in the 
public places. Among the lower classes 
of the multitude an inexplicable movement 
was discernible. The Papal government 
was obviously disquieted, and the death of 
Pius VIII. increased the effervescence 
among the Italian youth, in whose minds 
the Revolution of July, and the installation 
of a constitutional king in France, had en- 
gendered the idea that the time had come 
to strike. 

The spirit of disorderly agitation was 
greatly intensified when one day, with an 
obviousand intentional significance, Prince 
Louis rode along the Corso with the tri- 
colour ostentatiously displayed on his head 
gear and saddle-housings. The boldness 
of his attitude, while it stirred the patriots, 
gave umbrage to the authorities, both of 
which results the Prince probably desired. 
The chief of the Papal police went to Car- 
dinal Fesch, and demanded that Prince 
Louis should depart from Rome, adding 
that a person less powerfully protected 
would have been arrested and sent to 


prison. The Cardinal, himself concerned 
in revolutionary intrigues, maintained that 
the Prince had committed no offence, and 
insisted that he should not be made to 
leave the city. His mother was in greai 
anxiety ; she was awarethat there was an ex- 
tensive revolutionary conspiracy in Rome, 
and that the conspirators looked to her son 
to support and lead them. 

One afternoon, the chief of the Pope’s 
guard was announced ; the Palace of Ho1- 
tense was surrounded, and her son was 
seized and carried off to the frontier of the 
Papal territory. In spite of her ambition 
on behalf of her son, she dreaded a repe- 
tition in the Eternal City of those bloody 
tragedies which, at the close of the previous 
century, had made of Paris a human sham- 
bles ; and she was not sorry that Prince 
Louis should be removed from the impend- 
ing outbreak. Maternal solicitude out- 
weighed with Hortense all other considera- 
tions, and her mind was at rest when she 
learned that her sons were with their father 
in Florence. She wrote cautioning them 
to enter into no rash undertakings, and 
warning them that the Romagna alone was 
preparing to raise the standard of revolt. 
She was not aware till later that on 5th 
February, 1831, an insurrection had broken 
out in Bologna, and spread rapidly through 
all the Romagna. The tricolour had been 
hoisted in Perugia, Spoleto, Foligno, and 
Terni ; the insurrection raged in the pro- 
vinces of Umbria and Trasimene ; Car- 
dinal Benvenuto was a prisoner at Cosimo; 
Ancona surrendered to Colonels Sercog- 
nani and Armandi; and Maria Louisa fled 
from her states, to which the conflagration 
had spread. The standard of young Italy 
soon floated over the heights of Ottricoli, 
and terror reigned in the Vatican. The 
sons of Hortense, without her cognisance, 
had been fighting during most of this tur- 
bulent period. The character of the an- 
swer of the Princes to the wise and discreet 
letter of their mother had tranquillised the 
mind of Hortense, and she remained 
quietly in Rome, until at length, in the 
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beginning of March, insurrection broke 
out in that capital. Her sons immediately 
wrote to their mother imploring her to 
leave Rome, and after a hazardous journey 
she reached Florence. 

The expectation that she would find 
her sons there was not fulfilled. A servant 
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rectionary movement, had goneto Florence 
and addressed himself to the Princes. 
He had appealed to the name they bore, 
and the young men had become devoted 
to the cause. A practical soldier who had 
studied the art of war, Prince Louis had 
been of especially valuable service, and he 

it was who had 








planned the 
preliminary 
operations for 
a coup de main 
on Civita Cas- 
tellana. Napo- 
leon, the elder 
brother, with 
zoo men had 
repulsed a con- 
siderable body 
of Papal troops 
who had at- 
tempted to cap- 
ture the towns 
of Terni and 
Spoleto ; and 
Louis, with 
another detach- 
ment, was now 
preparing fer 
the assault on 
Civita Castel- 
lana. Solici- 
tude for their 
sons had 
temporarily 
brought to- 
gether the long- 
estranged King 
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of Prince Louis handed her the following 
letter : “ Your affection will understand us. 
We have accepted engagements, and we 
cannot depart from them. The name we 
bear obliges us to help a suffering people 
who call upon us.” The brothers had dis- 
played conduct and valour. Menotti, one 
of the most fervent leaders of the insur- 


Louis and 
Queen Hor- 
tense, and 
courier after courier was sent with mes- 
sages of recall to the young men. But 
their answer to their parents was that 
they were recognised by all the youth 
of the country as their leaders; and 
that they were on the eve of seizing 
Civita Castellana, and of ‘delivering 
the prisoners who had been immured 
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the dungeons of that 


for years in 
place. 

But jealousies and the youth of the 
brothers rendered it inexpedient that they 
should retain commands in the revolution- 
ary army, which were placed in the more 
experienced hands of Generals Sercognani 
and Armandi. They were informed that 
their position threatened to become a 
hindrance to the national cause, and might 
occasion a fresh danger to the patriots in 
the event of failure. Contént to resign 
command, Napoleon and Louis remained 
in the field, insisting in continuing to fight 
in the capacity of simple volunteers. But 
even this service was not permitted to 
them ; and then their troubles began. It 
seemed that their mere presence with the 
revolutionists involved the brothers in 
danger at the hands of the neighbouring 
governments. The provisional govern- 
ment of Bologna looked askance on 
them. They were banned from Tus- 
cany, and the approaching Austrians 
would probably accord them a short 
shrift, for they were excepted from the 


amnesty proclaimed by the army of the 
Emperor on entering the Papal territory. 
In fine, the young men were in a dan- 
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gerous dilemma, for Austrian troops were 
blockading Ancona. 

It was then that the intrepid mother 
resolved to carry her sons into safety by an 
unsuspected route to an unsuspected des- 
tination. An English gentleman furnished 
Queen Hortense with a British passport in 
the name of an English lady travelling from 
Italy through France to England ; and on 
March roth she quitted Florence in search 
of her sons. After delays at Foligno and 
Perugia, she at length was informed that 
they had recently been seen at Forli. On 
the way thither, the disastrous news was 
brought to her that her elder son was 
dangerously ill, and desired ardently to see 
her. She hurried forward, ina state almost 
of delirium ; but at Pesaro, she was in- 
formed that Napoleon was dead. ‘Then, 
sunk in unconsciousness, she was laid on 
a bed in her nephew’s palace, only to be 
roused by the arrival of Prince Louis, who 
threw himself on her bosom and told her 
that his brother had died of measles and 
fever in his arms. He himself was very 
ill. Accompanied by the whole population 
of Forli he had followed his brother to 
the grave, on the eve of the occupation of 
the town by the Austrians, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.” 








SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.K.A. 
(From a photo by H. P. Robinson & Sons, Redhiil.) 








HERE are many routes to St. John’s 

Wood Studios. I unfortunately 
choose the wrong one, and, after divers 
wanderings, was compelled to give myself 
in charge of a smart-looking Jehu, who 
heard the name, and said, with a smile, 
he know’d the gent. Then he con- 
descended to drive me fifty yards and 
charge me one shilling for it, and left me 
at the gate of a narrow path which, with 
sundry wind- 
ings, terminated 
in the porch of 
the doorway of 
Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon’s _ stu- 
dio. Now that 
all fashionable 
London, and 
every art critic, 
big or little, has 
viewed with in- 
terest and said 
his say about the 
brilliant young 
artist in his new 
réleas Associate 
of the Royal 
Academy, im- 
pressions and 
facts regarding 
himself and his 
work take a still 
keener colour- 
ing. 

He opened 
the door him- 
self, and for a 
few moments 
seemed incre- 
dulous as to 
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A CHAT WITH SOLOMON J. SOLOMON. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 





ARTHUR HACKER, ESQ., A.R.A. 
(From the portrait by S. ¥. Solomon, A.R.A.) 


identity ; but when I had assured him of 
my personality, he admitted me with a few 
pleasant words, spoken in the frank man- 
ner which is one of his chief charms. The 
studio was filled with works more or less 
finished and unfinished, whilst a space in 
one corner was being cleared for the 
panel for the interior decoration of the 
Royal Exchange upon which he is now 
engaged, and which is a representation of 
Charles I. enter- 
ing the Guild- 
hall. But Mr. 
Solomon was 
not working 
when I arrived ; 
he was engaged 
in wrestling with 
an overwhelm- 
ing amount of 
correspondence 
and the absorb- 
ing process of 
making tea, a 
weakness to 
which even we 
of the sterner 
sex at times suc- 
cumb. At his 
request I took 
possession of a 
most comfort- 
able medizval 
chair, and asked 
irreverent ques- 
tions during the 
preliminary pro- 
cess. 

You always 
start your day’s 
work witha ride 
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in the Park?” I queried, remembering 
how more than once I, on my cycle, had 
envied him the possession of his four- 
legged friend. 

“Yes, winter or summer—sunshine or 
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varnishing day. I don’t think I am ever 


really satisfied with my work. You see 

here are small sketches of wings and 

draperies I have been working up.” 
Mr Solomon, as he spoke, turned over 











STUDY OF HEAD FOR “ THE BIRTH OF LOVE.” 


rain—I go for a gallop before I come to 
my studio, and find it most invigorating. 
You see I am in my riding kit. I have 
not had time to change all day. I 
aave been so busy making studies for 
my Academy picture ‘The Birth of Love.’ 
I have several hours’ work to do to it on 


the leaves of a sketch-book lying near, 
some of the contents of which he kindly 
promised to lend me for reproduction in 
The Idler. 

It is curious to note what infinite pains 
he bestows upon the most minute. details 
of his “creations.” There are scores of 
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studies of “ wings” which he has made for 
his Academy picture—whilst every little 
accessory has been drawn and re-drawn 
with extraordinary conscientiousness, and 
yet, after months of labour, when the 
picture is already at the Academy, he is 
nct satisfied that he cannot improve it. 

** Are you ever satisfied with your work ?” 


I naturally ask, for, looking round, I see 
that many of the pictures are being re- 
touched. 

“No, I think not. That is the unsatis- 
factory part of art. One is always striving 
for an ideal one never really attains ; how- 
ever good a man’s work may be, the public 
expect each year to’ see something better 
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STUDY OF DRAPERY FOR ‘‘ THE BIKTH OF LOVE, 
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SOLOMON J- SOLOMON, A.R.A., AT W' 


(From a photo by H. P. Robinson & Sons, Redhill.) 











STUDY IN WATER COLOUR FOR “ THE BIRTH OF LOVE.” 








“THE BIRTH OF LOVE.” 
(From the oil painting by S. ¥. Solomon, A.R.A.) 
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from his brush, and it is difficult to keep 
out of a groove.” 

“But your ‘Dinner Party’ was a dis- 
tinctly new idea after your allegorical 
paintings?” 

“Yes, and it was an interesting one. 
All the men at the table are ‘notables.’ 
There is the picture yonder. It con- 
tains portraits of many notable men 
of to-day. Perhaps it would interest 
you if I could point some of them 
out?” 

Mr. Solomon talks as he paints, and 
crosses over to the picture which stands 
in almost the centre of the studio. 
Around it, on the floor, are smaller 
studies of the same portraits, over which 
the artist has spent much time in trying 
to express exactly the most. prominent 
characteristics of the sitters. 

“Tt is entitled ‘Your Health.’ Mr. 
Ernest Hart is:the genial host. There is 
Tosti; Sir Benjamin Baker; Foster; 


Colletson.” 
“Ts portrait painting your forte?” 


“ Yes, I believe so, to a certain extent, 
as I am able to read character quickly, 
and have a wide knowledge of human 
nature. I find portrait painting a very 
fascinating study. It brings you in touch 
with so many really nice people, and gives 
you a more optimistic view of life. I 
advise all young artists to embrace this 
branch of art if they have any aptitude 
for it ; although Iam convinced success 
is only assured to those who possess the 
gifts of catching the little tricks of facial 
expression. Otherwise, however excellent 
the draught markings may be, the portrait 
will lack that life-like appearance which 
raises a portrait from a photograph to a 
picture.” 

“Your most successful - portrait was 
Zangwill, was it not?” 

“Yes. He is one of my most intimate 
friends. I believe I have some claim to 
call myself the foster-father. of ‘The 
Master,’ as a great portion of it was 
written in my studio.” 
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Close by the picture is a weird little 
room which excited my interest. 

“Ah! That is the little room I built 
for Mrs. Patrick Campbell when she sat 
for her portrait for the fascinating charac- 
ter of Paula Tanqueray. Ihad this room 
especially built in order to get the neces- 
sary effect of the footlights on Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s face. All daylight was excluded, 
and I only worked by lamplight. I found 
her most delightful to paint, and a mar- 
vellously clever woman in every way. 
She was a sympathetic sitter, and I was, 
therefore, able to do her justice. Fifteen 
times she spared from her professional 
studies, to journey to my studio.” 

You are fond of curious effects, are 
you not?” 

» “Yes. Lam always endeavouring to 
work out some fresh idea of light and 
shade as nature ordains. I always dread 
the danger of working in a groove, and I 
consider the highest form of art is origin- 
ality; and every painter, like a poet, 
should be allowed a certain amount of 
poetical licence.” 

“Your favourite study is the nude, is it 
not? Tell me how you came to paint 
your Academy picture, with its weird sun- 
light effects ?” 

Mr. Solomon hesitates fora moment ; 
then he says, 

“ As you are not a rival craftsman, I’ll 
let you into the secret. I improvised a 
studio on the top of my house. Nothing 
ever deters me from making my work as 
true to nature as possible ; therefore, I took 
my model and my materials on the house- 
top, and there I painted my picture 
‘The Birth of Love.’ ” 

“Does that account for the increase in 
the rents in your neighbourhood ? ” 

“No, I think not,” replies Mr. Solomon 
with a good-natured smile. “As I had 
had a screen erected all round my house, 
only I and the dawn were the witnesses.” 

“How about—soot?” I remarked 
irrelevantly. 

“Oh! that was easily eradicated by a 
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MRS PATRICK CAMPBELL AS “ THE SECOND MRS 
(From the porta t by S. ¥. Solomon, A.P,AD 





** ECHO AND NARCISSUS.” 
(From the oil painting by S. ¥. Solomon, A.R.A.) 
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handkerchief; but,” added Mr. Solomon 
with a hearty laugh, “sometimes it did 
fall pretty thickly. It would bea good 
thing if Mrs. Grundy could be convinced 
that a man may paint from real love of 
his art without any idea of suggestion or 
coarseness. . Nature, to a true artist, is 
always idealised and refined. That con- 
viction can never be attained until the 
public are able to distinguish the distinct 
difference between nudity and nakedness. 
The one is beauty; the other is degrada- 
tion. My great aim is always to construct, 
not to reproduce.” 

Those who have seen “The Judgment 
of Paris,” ‘‘ Echo and Narcissus,” “ Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “Ruth and Naomi,” 
“ Niobe,” &c., willagree with me that the 
artist is capable of wonderful originality, 
and realisés his aspirations without the 
slightest touch of vulgarity. 

A sharp ring at the studio bell warns 
me that there are others as anxious to see 
the new A.R.A. as myself, and that Mr. 
Solomon's duties are many and onerous. 

“Tell me, when did you begin to study 
in real earnest?” I ask as I take my 
leave. 

“In 1876, when I was sixteen years old. 
I joined Hatherley’s well-known School of 
Art, Newman Street, and a year later 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy. 
From there I went to the studio of Beaux 
Arts in Paris, under Cabanel, who has 
greatly influenced my later work. Then I 
travelled through Germany, Holland, and 
Italy, and picked up a deal of valuable in- 
formation in the various studios I visited. 
After a tour through Morocco, I returned 
to Cabanel’s studio; and it was while I was 
working in Paris I exhibited in the Salon 
a portrait of Dr. Stevens, which met with 
general approval. I exhibited my first 
picture at Burlington House in 1886, but 
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it was not until five years later that I came 
into prominence. ‘The picture was en- 
titled ‘Cassandra.’ Perhaps you re. 
member it. It was a colossal under- 
taking, and everybody thought I was far 
too daring for having spent more than a 
year over a picture that would never sell. 
It did sell, though, so the wiseacres were 
wrong for once.” 

Near the tea-table is a huge stand, occu- 
pying a considerable amount of space in 
the room. , 

“That stand was made especially for 
the horse in ‘ Hippolyte’ to stand upon,” 
says Mr. Solomon, anticipating my 
curiosity. “The picture was not a great 
success, but it caused me to study the 
anatomy of the horse thoroughly, and 
this knowledge may be invaluable on 
some future occasion.” 

** And your future work ?” 

“When my Academy canvas is out of 
hand I shall start on my commiss‘on from 
the Royal Exchange. I am going to paint 
the panel for the interior decoration. My 
subject is ‘Charles I. entering the Guild- 
hall.’ I thought a scene out of English 
history would be more appropriate for 
this work than any subject of mythical 
lore.” 

I quit Mr. Solomon’s studio impressed 
with the truth of the well-known defini- 
tion of genius. The new A.R.A.’s capacity 
for taking infinite pains is apparent in all 
his work. He passes nothing that betrays 
any sign of slip-shod workmanship, and will 
paint and re-paint the same thing until 
he attains the effect he wants. 

Ambition, indomitable pluck and per- 
severance, and remarkable intuitive powers 
have had as much influence as his con- 
spicious abilities in raising Mr. Solomon 
J. Solomon to the high position in the 
artistic world which he now occupies. 
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‘© Well, M’sieur, I must clear off. The wife’s waiting up for 
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me, and if I miss the last train I shall catch it.” 


By Frank Gillett, 





THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


EVER a season passes but a 
cry is raised as to the cruelty 
practised upon birds or 
beasts in the name of 
fashion. This year “ os- 
prey” or egret plumes have 

been the object of attack by the sen- 
timentalists, who, as usual, make out a 
strong case against their fellow man and 
woman. Perhaps the case is just a 
trifle too strong, too complete to be 
entirely sound ; because man, according 
to this showing, is not the only or even 
the greatest culprit, but Nature—Nature 
ever “red-in beak and claw,” or who 
should say {the Supreme Power which 
not only permits but has probably in- 
tended cruelty to be an integral fact in 
the universe as a going concern. The 
methods of the Deity impugned by the 
editor of Zhe Daily Chronicle! That is 
the theme upon which I feel impelled 
to say a word, since it is Zhe Daily 
Chronicle which has been foremost in the 
crusade against ‘‘ osprey” feathers. I am 
writing some little time before these words 
will appear in print, and it may be that 
osprey plumes by the month of Septem- 
ber will be a thing of the past. In 
matters of fashion one never knows what 
is going to happen, or how long a par- 
ticular idea may command the vogue. 
But this fact is immaterial. The ques- 
tion of cruelty in relation to fashior is 
perennial. If it is not csprey feathers it 
is some other description of plumage or 
adornment that is discussed. The sub- 
ject varies, but not the principle. So Zhe 
Daily Chronicle v. the Deity may be 
accepted as typifying this humanitarian 


agitation in all its aspects. 
** 


What is cruelty? This is the broad 
question which I think it necessary to 
consider at the very outset of the dis- 
cussion ; and a satisfactory answer is not 
so easy as at the first glance one would 
suppose. The smallest reflection will 
show that our conception of cruelty is 
singularly limited and partial, one might 
almost say capricious. I don’t know 
whether any member of the Humanitarian 
League has ever practised the gentle art 
of impaling a live worm on a hook and 
throwing it into the water in the hope 
that some wretched fish may allow itself 
to be drawn out of its element by the 
entrails. It would be no surprise if he 
had; for the gentlest and most God- 
fearing men have been anglers. If the 
conscience of the professional humani- 
turian is easy on this score he cannot be 
acquitted at least of destroying life daily 
for the extremely selfish purpose of main- 
taining his own existence. That he 
should be a vegetarian does not alter the 
case. There is plant life as well as ani- 
mal life, and it is only a narrow and preju- 
diced mind that would dare pronounce 
the one inferior in nobility to the other. 
The vegetarian who objects to bloodshed, 
perforce kills a cabbage for his dinner ; 
for a cabbage is a living thing, subject 
like ourselves to the great iaw of birth and 
death, and accounted inferior by us only 
because its life is planned upon a different 
scale from ours. As a living entity, a 
cabbage is as far beyond our power of 
comprehension or imitative manufacture 
as a bullock or a sheep. It does in its 
way what no mere animal could do; it 
draws its nourishment from the soil, that 
is, from the constituents of the mineral 
kingdom, which it transforms into sub- 
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stances capable of being assimilated by 
animal life. We may prey upon the 
onimal, or, like the animal, we may go 
direct to the vegetable kingdom for our 
food ; but without the daily destruction of 
ife, our existence is impossible. Is this 
ruelty ? 
°° 

I should define cruelty as a conception 
nspired by the idea of suffering in 
animals constituted more or less like our- 
‘elves. If the nerves of the animals excit- 
ng our interest convey different impres- 
sions from our own, our sympathy may be 
io a great extent misplaced—and I believe 
a good deal of our sympathy is misplaced 
—but that is neither here nor there ; the 
mental effect remains and gives rise to 
our conception of cruelty. Unfortu- 
nately for the humanitarian he selects 
as objects of his sympathy only such 
animals as are similarly constituted to 
himself. The ill-treatment of a dog or a 
horse touches him keenly. Birds, by 
somewhat of an effort, have been brought 
within the pale. Fish are hardly credited 
with feelings, and the whole insect world 
is banned. Rats and mice, delicately 
constituted animals whose only fault is 
that their interests conflict with ours, 
receive as little consideration as fleas 
or cockroaches. I dare say the editor 
of Zhe Daily Chronice, besides using 
the latest insecticide to promote his 
personal comfort, would not hesitate to set 
traps for rats and mice, or lay down poison 
that would kill these animals by the score. 
Yet in point of sensibility and intelligence 
rats and mice stand high in the scale. I 
once had the privilege of calling upon a 
lady novelist who kept a tame rat, and 
who told me wonderful stories of its 
s igacity, which in a small way she enabled 
me to verify. The rat answered to its 
name, and although, like most of us, it did 
not care for strangers, it obeyed in my 
presence as far as it could its mistress’s 
behests. It seemed to me to have the 
same degree of intelligence asa dog. I 


know a journalist, member of a club to 
which I belong, who has tamed the mice 
in his chambers, and who finds them at 
least as intelligent as the cat. But the 
humanitarian does not, so far as I am 
aware, throw his zegis over rats and mice. 
* * 
oe 
For the undeniable partiality he ex- 
hibits in his relations with other forms of 
life, I am not blaming the humanitarian. 
It is entirely natural. I have felt myself 
how one may be the victim of the senti- 
ment that sways him, even in its least 
defensible form. Some years ago I was 
admitted to the demonstrations of a 
popular anatomist at University College, 
the subject of the day’s experiment being 
the localisation of the functions of the 
brain of the monkey. I found the pro- 
fessor in his study preparing for the 
afternoon class. He had a chloroformed 
monkey in his hands of the Macaque 
species. Having carefully skinned one 
side of its head, he began chipping away its 
skull with a pair of pincers. The chips of 
bone flew all over the room, and one of 
them nearly caught me in the eye. My 
heart bled for the poor monkey which, 
nevertheless, I knew to be wholly insen- 
sible. After the action of its brain under 
the electric stimulus had been exhibited 
to the students, the poor animal was 
brought back into the study to be des- 
patched. It was still under chloroform. 
It looked like a tiny wizened old man ; 
and its poor little face was so pale, so 
ill, so human, that I could not repress a 
shudder at the sight. “Stab it,” said the 
professor in his matter of fact way to an 
assistant ; and as the latter took a dagger 
and plunged it into the monkey’s heart, 
I felt for the moment as if murder were 
being done. Why? Because of the 
wretched animal’s human likeness. That 
and that only! Had the professor's 
assistant killed a flea or a fly to order my 
withers would have been unwrung. 
* * 
* 


These examples serve to show how ill- 
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regulated 2 sentiment, to say the least of 
it, is the humanitarianism commonly pro- 
fessed. To an unsuspected extent, it may 
very well be pure self-deception. We do 
not know that death even when it takes 
the form of the slaughter of birds, seals, 
or other sentient things in the interests of 
fashion is ever the terrible crisis in the 
animal economy that we picture it. It is 
unexpected, and, as a rule, no doubt, too 
swift to be painful. Moreover, there is good 
reason to believe that the supposed pangs 
of a slow death are curiously modified by 
a beneficent nature. Livingstone, caught 
in the jaws of a lion, found himself dream- 
ing of pleasant distant scenes, with a com- 
plete indifference to his danger; Whymper, 
rolling down a slope of the Andes that ought 
to have been his end, counted his succes- 
sive shocks and bumps with a feeling akin 
to amusement ; men who have been saved 
from drowning or cut down from hanging, 
after unconsciousness had supervened, 
and when consequently there was nothing 
more for them to feel, do not describe 
their last sensations as even disagreeable. 
And @ fropos of this, I believe a great deal 
of nonsense is talked in the press about 
the virtues of the long as compared with 
the short drop, the fact being that strangu- 
lation producing instant unconsciousness 
is practically as painless as dislocation of 
the neck, the true effect of which we 
really do not know, though probably the 
rupture of the spinal column means a 
crash of sound and flash of light to the 
victim, with perhaps momentary sensa- 
tions of both taste and smell of a dis- 
agreeable nature. 
* * 
* 

A favourite aversion of the sensitive in 
this country is fox-hunting. But, as an old 
proverb rightly puts it, we have never had 
the fox’s account of the hunt. We are 
not without some indication of his feelings, 
however, and it is not favourable to the 

“humanitarian view. The effort to escape 
the hounds brings all the fox’s faculties, 
physical and mental, into healthy play, than 
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which there can be nothing of a more 
pleasurable character. Of terror he prob- 
ably knows nothing. I have been assured 
that when hard pressed by the hounds a 
fox has been seen to stop and jump round 
playfully after his brush before starting off 
again ona straight run in front of his 
pursuers. At the worst, when caught, it 
is not likely that his sufferings are greater 
than those of Livingstone in the jaws of 
the lion. He is too excited by his run to 
feel anything, just as the soldier in the 
heat of battle is insensible to his wounds. It 
has been my lot to see more of bull-fighting 
in Spain than of fox-hunting in England. 
At the mention of a bull-fight, the English 
fox-hunter himself looks aghast. But after 
close observation of the bull-ring I am not 
convinced that the bull is more deserving 
of our pity than the fox, though the dis- 
embowelled horses may be. He has a 
glorious twenty minutes with the torea- 
dors. His instinct is to fight, and it is 
gratified to the full. The finest moment 
in a toro’s life must be that in which he 
bounds into the ring, in the plenitude cf 
health and strength, with half a dozen 
flaunting red rags to go for, to say nothing 
of the gaily-bedizened members of the cua- 
drilla. By the time that the banderilleros 
begin to prick his hide with their darts, 
his excitement has deadened him to all 
pain, and it is in that condition of in- 
sensibility that he meets his fate at the 
hands of the matador. The horses are, I 
own, in a different category. They have 
no excitement to sustain them. On the 
other hand, they are so blindfolded as 
never to see the bull, and when gored they 
cannot have the least idea of what has 
happened to them. Their death, then, is 
usually as speedy and as painless as it 
could be in natural course ; and they are 
always horses, be it remembered, with 
whom death is overdue. 
o° 

I am aware it may be thought an un- 
gracious task thus to hold a brief for 
what is termed cruelty. But it is surely 











needless for us to remain under a delusion 
on the subject, if delusion there be; and 
it seems to me impossible to maintain the 
cruelty thesis, on the basis of current 
humanitarianism, without laying oneself 
open to the charge of gross inconsistency 
on the one hand, and a rather grotesque 
criticism of the ways of Providence on the 
other. To the sensitive editor of Zhe 
Daily Chronicle it ought to be some con- 
solation to discover that Nature is kinder 
in her methods than he had imagined. 
After all, cruelty at the worst means 
death, and death is the inevitable con- 
comitant of life. No egret killed for 
the sake of its plumes, no fox torn 
to pieces by hounds, no bull pierced 
to the heart by a skilful spada, has 
inflicted upon it a fate which it would, if 
left to itself, escape. The victim of 
fashion or sport is robbed of some portion 
of what may be called its natural life, but 
life itself is of such small account in 
Nature’s estimation that daily she sacri- 
fices millions of lives in the germ; at 
which phenomenon, strange to say, the 
humanitarian, with his proclivity for strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels, looks 
on unmoved. It is the minutest fringe of 
the great mystery that he concerns him- 
self with. The adornment of a fashion- 
able hat with a _ bird’s plumage is 
the satisfaction of an instinct, and 
throughout animated nature the satis- 
faction of an instinct on the part of one 
created thing is recognised as a valid 
death-warrant to another, or countless 
others. In fact, premature death, with 
what is supposed to be its concomitant, 
suffering, prevails in the world to such 
an extent that all the efforts of man 
probably could not augment or diminish 
the sum of it by a hair’s breadth. The 
humanitarian who himself lives only at 
the cost of the daily death of countless 
numbers of living organisms, for there are 
those that he drinks and breathes, as weli 
as those that he eats, ought, if he were true 
to his principles, to abstain from nourishing 
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his body at all, and fade out of a world 
that he believes to be a mistake. In ac- 
cordance with what code of ethics does he 
pronounce immoral this or that portion of 
a scheme of creation of which he does not 
know the alphabet ? 


* * 
* 


The instinct to use an animal for 
adornment is as natural as the instinct to 
use it for food, and who dare say that the 
one is more immoral than the other? 
What is this egret for whose feelings so 
much tender solicitude is shown? It is 
a species of the voracious heron family, 
living mostly on fish, but sparing nothing 
in the way of frogs, rats, mice, snakes, or 
the young of other birds that comes within 
its reach. Every egret spared at the in- 
stance of Zhe Daily Chronicle becomes a 
minister of cruelty on its own account. 
Who shall say that the instinct which causes 
these fiercely predatory birds to be des- 
troyed for the gratification of human 
vanity is not a factor in the maintenance 
of that “balance of nature” in which we 
discern something of the elements of 
human justice? In an universe which it 
is beyond the scope of the human in- 
tellect to understand, it behoves us at 
least to be humble. It is open to the 
humanitarian to follow the dictates of his 
organisation, and no one will say him nay, 
but in the name of modesty let him re- 
frain from proclaiming himself either the 
ally or the adversary of the Almighty. 

+ * 

About death, I feel strongly with the 
French writer, who said, ‘‘ Ce n’est pas la 
mort que je crains, Cest le mourir.” It is 
sad to see either human being or animal 
struggling for a petty existence, but once 
death has supervened, it must be better 
so. Death enters so inevitably into the 
scheme of Nature that we must be wrong 
to dread it, or rather in dreading it, we 
must merely be the victims of that instinc- 
tive love of life which keeps the animal 
kingdom going. Death ought not to be, 
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and probably is not, more terrible than 
birth. The suffering that we associate 
with it is read into it by the living who 
are strong and well ; it is not often that 
the dying man himself longs for life ; for 
with the depression of the vital forces that 
precedes death in the natural course the 
very instinct to live passes away. In the 
case of violent death to the healthy, the 
shock that kills deranges the very 


mechanism through which alone we can 
perceive the nearness of our end. The 
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man is dead before he has realised that he 
is dying. In short, in whatever form it 
presents itself to the victim, death is so 
smooth and easy a process, that, on its 
approach, it loses all its terrors. Perhaps 
cruelty itself is a figment of the imagina- 
tion. At all events the maudlin senti- 
mentality which is lavished from time to 
time in the hysterical press upon such 
matters as osprey plumes, strikes me as 
far more vanity and pharisaism than 
healthy-minded humanity. 











ILIL.USTRATED BY 


HE story is written, in outline, on a 
tombstone which stands in the 
Berlin cemetery, in unconsecrated ground. 


But this is all the tombstone says :— 


In Memory of 
HERBERT REICHARDT, 
Born Jan. 7, 1831. 
Died Nov. 19, 1872. 

The story is also written, a little more 
fully, in the stiff formal phrases of a certain 
procés-verbal, which was drawn up to ex- 
plain and justify a duel. But even the 
procés-verbal told very little. It spoke of 
provocation given in a café. It men- 
tioned the place and hour of the meeting ; 
recorded that swords were the weapons 
chosen, and that, at the first encounter, 
Herr Francois Walther’s sword passed 
fatally through Herr Herbert Reichardt’s 
body. No more than that. Reading it, 
one might have fancied that the writer’s 
reticence was designed to hide a woman’s 
secret. But one would have fancied 
wrongly. There was no woman in the 
story of the quarrel; though, none the 
less, there was a something in it of which 
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the procés-verbal did not speak, a something 
which it seems worth while to chronicle. 
It all happened in the autumn of the 
year 1872. The great war with France 
was over; the indemnity was paid; the 
Prussian soldiers had evacuated the 
provinces which they had held to ran- 
som. Some time in the September of 
that year, Francois Walther, for reasons 
of his own, had travelled from Strasburg 
to Berlin, and settled there. He was 
an Alsatian, who had been at Nancy at 
the time when the famous four Uhlans 
rode up and summoned the city to sur- 
render. During a great part of the 
German occupation he liad been obliged 
to stay there. Afterwards, he had man- 
aged to slip through the German lines, 
and had joined the franc-tireurs of the 
Vosges, and shot down scores of Uhlans 
with the deadly aim of a man who has 
been used to stalk big game. Yet, when 
the peace was signed, and Alsace had 
become a German province, he had not 
emigrated, but had let himself become a 


German citizen. He had his reasons. . 
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It was not a time when things were 
pleasant in Germany for anyone whose 
sympathies were French. The anniver- 
saries of the great battles—of Woerth, 
and Weissenburg, and Gravelotte, and 
Sedan—were /éfed one after another 
with noisy demonstrations which could 
not fail to wound a Frenchman’s sensi- 
bilities. Yet there were plenty of Ger- 
mans who bore no more rancour than 
they could help, and who abstained from 
undue arrogance in private life. So that 
the young man was not friendless at 
Berlin, but had plenty of acquaintances 
to sit and talk with in the beer gardens and 
the cafés. And one acquaintance intro- 
duced him to another until, at last, he 
came to know Herr Herbert Reichardt, 
officer in the Prussian Land-Wehr, and 
merchant of the City of Berlin. 

Francois Walther lived an idle life. Be- 
yond the fact that his manners were good, 
and that his family was honourable, his 
German friends had practically no know- 
ledge of his affairs. Only they perceived 
that he was a diligent attendant at a cer- 
tain school of arms, that his pistol would 
snuff a candle at any reasonable dis- 
tance, and that, with the épée de combat, the 
fencing-master himself was not his equal. 
They laughed together, saying that he was 
making ready betimes for “‘ La Revanche.” 

“Tt is wonderful,” the fencing-master 
used to say, “how well these Frenchmen 
fence. Practice how we will, we Germans 
will never be a match for them.” 

Once again he complimented the young 
Alsatian on his skill. 

“If ever you are challenged, Herr 
Walther, you will surely kill your man,” 
he said. 

“T mean to,” was Francois Walther's 
curt reply. 

“‘ And what is curious is that you never 
practice with the foil—aiways with the 
épée de combat.” 

“Yes, it is a means to an end,” the 
young man answered in a tone that did 
not encourage further questions. 


That was on the morning of the 16th 
of November ; and it was on the evening 
of the next day that the provocation was 
given in the café. 

The talk, that night, had turned upon 
the duelling code of Germany. The 
young Alsatian had wished to know in 
what respect, if any, it differed from the 
code obeyed in France; and his com- 
panions—Herr Herbert Reichardt among 
the others—had enlightened him. 

“Ts it necessary,” the young man 
asked, “ to belong to the nobility in order 
to claim the right of redressing injuries 
by arms? Would a. tradesman, for 
instance, have the right to send a 
challenge, or be under the obligation to 
accept one?” 

The others answered, drawing a delicate 
distinction. 

“The tradesman gué tradesman has no 
rights which are admitted by the laws of 
honour. Ifa tradesman insults a noble- 
man, the nobleman will merely hand him 
over to the police. But it may happen 
that the tradesman also holds rank as an 
officer in either the Land-Wehr or the 
Land-Sturm. In that case the law of 
honour will forget that he is a tradesman, 
and, treating him as an officer, will require 
him to behave as one.” 

“ And if he does not ?” 

All speaking at once, the Germans 
sketched the horrors of social outlawry 
which awaited such a man. Respectable 
houses would be closed to him ;.he would 
be excluded from the clubs ; anyone might 
insult him with impunity. They told the 
story of an old professor of the University 
whom a Court of Honour had condemned 
because he had not challenged a young 
man who had rudely hustled him at the 
theatre door. Met everywhere with con- 
tumely, they said, the professor had com- 
mitted suicide. It was exaggerated, as 
such talk in cafés mostly is; but, none 
the less, there was more than a germ of 
truth in it. 

The Alsatian asked another question, 
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What was the nature of the insult which, 
among equals, could only be avenged by 
an appeal to arms? 

“1 suppose,” he said, “a blow is an in- 
sult of that character?” 

The others assented; and Herr Herbert 
Reichardt added, as with a touch of per- 
sonal pride : 

“In the case of an officer, the blow 
need not be actually struck. It is enough 
to touch an officer upon the shoulder, in 
the place where his epaulettes would be, 
and give him to understand that an insult 
is intended.” 

“You mean to say that if I were torise 
from my place and slap you on the 
shoulder, calling ycu an abusive name, you 
would have no alternative but to cali me 
out?” 

“Unless you apologised I should cer- 
tainly have no alternative,” the Berliner 
chuckled. 

“ You are quite sure of that ?” 

“Quite sure.” 

The young man sprang from his seat, 
and the German merchant felt a heavy 
hand upon his arm, and the words “/e 
vous gifte,” hissed in his ear. 

He laughed, and the other men at the 
table laughed too. The joke was in bad 
taste. No doubt the young man had been 
drinking more Rhine wine than was good 
for him. He would be sorry in the morn- 
ing. Meanwhile it was kinder to take his 
jesting in good part—the more so, per- 
haps, since he snuffed candles at twenty 
paces, and had sometimes disarmed the 
fencing- master. 

For all the evidence, it was hard to be- 
lieve the insult seriously meant. The thing 
was so opposed to the everyday experi- 
ence of their lives. In theory, these smug 
prosperous Berlin merchants might be 
proud of their right to avenge themselves 
like officers and gentlemen. In practice 
they never had any quarrels on their hands 
which could not be better settled in the 
Law Courts. They could not understand 
this fiery young Alsatian, who first lured 


them on to boast about their duels, and 
then required that they should make good 
their words. They tried to calm him. 

“When one is received politely in Ber- 
lin,” they said, “one has no right to be- 
have as though one were always thinking 
of the Revanche.” 

But Francois Walther waved his hand 
and silenced them. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” he said. “ As a 
German citizen, I have no business with 
the Revanche ; and, in any case, I know 
better than to try to avenge the wrongs o- 
a nation on an individual. But I have 
business with Herr Reichardt, and the 
things I have to say to him had better be 
said in public.” 

A hush followed on his words, and the 
Alsatian turned to the Berlin merchant, 
and in tones of studied insolence con- 
tinued : 

“It seems, sir, that you have no dis- 
pcsition to resent my blow unless I first 
explain the reason why I struck you.” 

Herr Herbert Reichardt tried to laugh 
again ; but the laugh sounded strangely in 
the silence which the curiosity of every- 
one within ear-shot of the table had pro- 
duced. When Frangois Walther resumed, 
there was an emotion in his voice which 
none of them had ever heard in it before. 

“Herr Herbert Reichardt,” he said, 
‘* you are an officer of the Prussian Land- 
Wehr. As an officer in the Prussian Land- 
Wehr, you served in the war which re- 
sulted in the humiliation of my unhappy 
country. Am I not right?” 

The Berlin merchant nodded, the others 
wondered. If there were no question of 
the Revanche what could this speech be 
leading up to? 

‘““You were a lieutenant in one of the 
regiments stationed at Nancy during the 
Prussian occupation of Lorraine ? ” 

The Berliner nodded again, but with x 
puzzled }:ok upon his face. Think how 
he might, he could not imagine what was 
coming next. 

“And now, Lieutenant Refchardt, be 
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good enough to throw your memory back. 
Try to remember a certain morning in 
November, just two years ago to-day. 
You were angry that morning, because 
a certain French soldier—a prisoner of 
war,—not seeing you pass neglected to 
salute you ; and you struck him with your 
hand upon the face. You have the idea 
—you Prussians—that the blow oi an 
officer is no insult to the common soldier. 
This common soldier thought differently, 
and he struck back. By your iron discip- 
line, the punishment for that is death ; 
and that same evening that soldier was 
shot, by your orders, in the prison-yard. 
Do you remember the incident, Lieutenant 
Reichardt ?” 

Herr Herbert Reichardt shook his 
head. 

“One is only too glad to forget the 
horrors of war in time of peace,” he said ; 
and his tones were clearly meant to be 
conciliatory. But the young Alsatian 
was in no mood to be conciliated. 

“You do not remember ?” he repeated. 
““No. Why should you? But I remember. 
I have good reason to remember. For 
the man who was thus foully murdered by 
your orders was my brother.” 

The other tried to interject a word of 
protest, but he was not heard. The eyes 
of the Alsatian flashed, and the words 
flowed in an angry torrent from his 
lips. 

“Yes, Lieutenant Reichardt, he was my 
brother. Does it surprise you that, when 
I heard the story of his death, I vowed 
that I would hunt down his murderer 
until I found him? I think not. It took 
me two years to find him; but now I 
have found him, and have struck him, 
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just as he struck my brother, and I find 
him such a coward that he does not dare 
to resent my blow.” 

Again there was a pause. Lieutenant 
Reichardt was trying to collect his dazed 
thoughts— trying to transform himself once 
more from the prosperous Berlin merchant 
to the truculent Prussian soldier. He felt 
like a man with a double personality. It 
seemed so cruel that the soldier’s brutality 
should be avenged on the merchant's 
head. 

He would have given worlds for a sense 
of justice to sustain him in this quarrel 
that was being forced on him. But he 
had none. He could not doubt that, as 
a soldier, he had done many things of 
which, asa merchant, he did. not approve. 

But while he pondered, Francois Wal- 
ther spoke the final word which stung 
him into self-respect. 

“‘ Have I insulted you enough? or is it 
necessary to spit in a Prussian officer’s 
face before he will consider himself 
affronted ?” 

And then at last the officer asserted 
himself, and the merchant was forgotten. 
His face was pale, but he spoke calmly : 

“You need not frighten yourself, sir,” 
he said. “Be good enough to give me 
your card, and my friends shall wait on 
you before the morning.” 

But he said it with the full knowledge 
that he was sentencing himself to a death 
as certain as that to which he had con- 
demned the French soldier in the Nancy 
prison. 

And the rest of the story is rightly 
written in outline on the tombstone, and 
more fully in the stiff phrases of the 
procés verbal. 
































WANDERINGS 


BY RICHARD 


O please oneself is one of the first 
conditions of being a real writer— 

as opposed to being a popular novelist. 
On this principle Mr. Max Beerbohm is 
self-confessed a great writer. In the epi- 
logue to his Works. (Lane) he confesses 
that he is self-satisfied, “ self-scanned, self- 


honoured, self-secure.” As the Americans 


say, he “allows” that he is a classic. 
There is no need, he feels, for him to 
write any more. Like Mr. Patmore, in a 
memorable preface, he has completed the 
work, attained the goal he set before him. 
“Once,” he says, “in the delusion that 
Art, loving the recluse would make his 
life happy, I wrote a little for a yellow 
quarterly, and had that suces de fiasco 
which is always given to a young writer 
of talent. But the stress of creation soon 
overwhelmed me. Only Art with a capital 
H gives any consolation to her henchmen. 
And I, who crave no. knighthood, shall 
write no more. I shall write no more. 
Already I feel myself to be a trifle out- 
moded. I belong tothe Beardsley period. 
Younger men, with months of - activity 
before them, with fresher schemes and 
notions, with newer enthusiasm, have 
pressed forward since then. Cedo juntort- 
éus. Indeed, I stand aside with no regret. 
For to be outmoded is to be a classic if 
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one has written well. I have acceded to 
the hierarchy of good scribes, and rather 
like my niche.” 

Mr. Beerbohm, as we all know, is one 
of the youngest apostles of pose, a poet 
of dandies, and an evangelist of artifice. 
He is likewise an apologist of discredited 
kings, and a true believer in himself. More 
than all these, he can write—which, I once 
more beg to reiterate (at the risk of weari- 
someness), is.thée first condition of being 
a writer. I am notadandy. God has not 
given me the natural grace or distinction 
that go to the exquisite creation of a 
Brummell or a Beerbohm (so much that 
is interesting begins with B) ; all the more 
can I appreciate Mr. Beerbohm’s great 
dream of Brummell, the Messiah of dan- 
dies, and his other great dream of the 
perfect costume. This second dream is 
of a dress that will not only express the 
personality of its wearer, but will change 
with every changing mood of his soul. 
Mr. Beerbohm naturally despaired of ever 
discovering it, but one morning, near Half 
Moon Street, he met a friend who asked 
him to accompany him to his club to 
watch for the results of the racing at 
Goodwood :— 

“This club includes hardly any member 
who is not a devotee of the turf, so that 
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when we entered it the cloak-room dis- 
played long rows of unburdened pegs, save 
where one hat shone. None but that illus- 
trious dandy, Lord X., wears quite so broad 
a brim as this hat had. I said that Lord X. 
must be in the club. 

*** T conceive he is too nervous to be on 
the course,’ said my friend. ‘They say 
he has plunged up to the hilt on to-day’s 
running.’ 

“His Lordship was indeed there, finger- 
ing feverishly the sinuous ribands of the 
tape-machine. I sat at a little distance 
watching him. Two results straggled forth 
within an hour, and, at the second of 
these, I saw with wonder Lord X.’s linen 
actually flush fora moment and then turn 
deadly pale. I looked again, and saw 
that his boots had lost their lustre. 
Drawing nearer I found that grey hairs had 
begun to show themselves in his raven 
coat. It was very painful, and yet to me, 
very gratifying. In the cloak-room, when 
I went for my own hat and cane, there was 
the hat with the broad brim, and (lo!) 
over its iron-blue surface little furrows 
had been ploughed by despair.” 

One of the most charming passages in 
Mr. Beerbohm’s. book is this description 
of a Roman lady’s toilette :— 

“The  slave-girls have long been 
chafing their white feet upon the marble 
floor. They stand, those timid Greek 
girls, marshalled in little battalions. Each 
has her appointed task, and all kneel in 
welcome as Sabina stalks, ugly and frown- 
ing, to the toilet chair. Scaphion steps 
forth from among them, and, dipping a 
tiny sponge in a bowl of hot milk, passes 
it lightly, ever so lightly, over her mis- 
tress's face. The Poppzan pastes melt 
beneath it like snow. A cooling lotion 
is poured over her brow, and is fanned 
with feathers. Phiale comes after, a clever 
girl, captured in some sea-skirmish on 
the Aigean. In her left hand she holds 
the ivory box wherein are the phucus and 
that white powder, psimythium ; in her 
right a sheaf of slim brushes. With how 


sure a touch does she mingle the colours, 
and in what sweet prcportion blushes 
and blanches her lady’s upturned face. 
Phiale is the cleverest of all the slaves. 
Now Calamis dips her quill in a certain 
powder that floats, liquid and sable, in 
the hollow of her palm. Standing upon 
tip-toe, with her lips parted, she traces 
the arch of the eyebrows. The. slaves 
whisper loudly of their lady’s beauty, and 
two of.them hold up a mirror to her. 
Yes, the eyebrows are rightly arched. But 
why does Psecas abase herself? She is 
craving leave to powder Sabina’s hair 
with a fine new powder. It is made of 
the grated rind of the cedar-tree, and a 
Gallic perfumer, whose stall is near the 
Circus, gave it to her for a kiss. No 
lady in Rome knows of it. And so, when 
four special slaves have piled up the head- 
dress, out of a perforated box this glisten- 
ing powder is showered. Into every little 
brown ringlet it enters, till Sabina’s hair 
seems like a pile of gold coins. Lest the 
breezes send it flying, the girls lay the 
powder with sprinkled attar. Soon Sabina 
will start for the Temple of Cybele.” 

It is evident that everybody interested 
in the evolution of modern prose will 
keep their eyes on Mr. Beerbohm.. Also, 
of course, Mrs. Meynell, who, having en- 
titled her first volume of essays Zhe 
Rhythm of Life, naturally entitles the 
second Zhe Colour of Life (Lane). Do 
you ask, you who may have deemed and 
rejoiced that life has many colours, what 
is the correct colour it should wear? 
Read then that “the true colour of life 
is not red.” 

“ Red has been praised for its nobility 
as the colour of life. But the true colour 
of life is not red. Red is the colour of 
violence, or of life broken open, edited 
and published. Or if red is indeed the 
colour of life, it is so only on condition that 
it is not seen. Once fully visible, red is 
the colour of life violated, and in the act 
of betrayal and of waste. Red is the 
secret of life, and not the manifestation 
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thereof. It is one of the things the value 
of which is ‘secrecy, one of the talents 
that are to be hidden in a napkin. The 
true colour of life is the colour of the 
body, the colour of the covered red, the 
implicit and not explicit red of the living 
heart and the pulses. It is the modest 
colour of the unpublished blood. 

“So bright, so light, so soft, so mingled, 
the gentle colour of life is outdone by all 
the colours of the world. Its very beauty 
is that it is white, but less white than milk; 
brown, but less brown than earth; red, 
but less red than sunset or dawn. It is 
lucid, but less lucid than the colour of 
lilies. 
all fine colour; but in her latitudes the 
hint is almost elusive. Under Sicilian 
skies, indeed, it is deeper than old ivory ; 
but under the misty blue of the English 
zenith, and the warm grey of the London 
horizon, it is as delicately flushed as the 
paler wild roses, out to their utmost, flat 
as stars, in the hedges of the end cf June.” 

I confess that to me, though the fancy 
in this passage is ingenious, and the words 
well-chosen, neither the fancy nor the words 
seem of sufficient importance to compen- 
sate one for the paucity of tangible mean- 
ing it contains. I like Mrs. Meynell on 
Eleanora Duse. She cleverly notes in 
Duse “that affinity with the peasant 
which remains with the great ladies of the 
old civilisation of Italy,” and here is a 
passage crowded with perceptions :— 

“ T have spoken of this actress’s nation- 
ality and of her womanhood together. 
They are inseparable. Nature is the 
only authentic art of the stage, and the 
Italian woman is natural ; none other so 
natural and so justified by her nature 
as Eleanora Duse; but all, as far as 
their nature goes, natural. Moreover, 
they are women freer than other Euro- 
peans from the minor vanities. Has any- 
one yet fully understood how her liberty 
in this respect gives to the art of Signora 
Duse room and action? Her country- 
women have no anxious vanities, because, 


It has the hint of gold that isin . 
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for one reason, they are generally ‘ sculp- 
turesque,’ and are very little altered by 
mere accidents of dress or arrangement. 
Such as they are, they are so once for all ; 
whereas, the turn of a curl makes all the 
difference with women of less grave phy- 
sique. Italians are not uneasy.” 

Mrs. Meynell’s literary power is marked 
by subtlety and distinction, but it suffers 
from anzmia, superciliousness, and lack 
of sympathy. Also, she says too much in 
too short aspace. Compression is a virtue 
up to a point, after that it.is a cramp. 
She doesn’t allow herself room, as 
Nietzsche says, for the beating of her 
heart. The corset of her style is too 
tightly laced. Mrs. Meynell’s essays are, 
so to say, intellectual “ tabloids,” which 
will take a good deal of dissolving by 
some readers. I wish she could add to 
her many gifts something of the expan- 
siveness of Mr. Traill’s entertaining 
sketches in his new book From Cairo to 
the Soudan Frontier (Lane). It is, above 
all, a “bright” book, bright in the best 
sense—without descending to the ground- 
lings, or ascending to the gallery. Of its 
accuracy as a description of Oriental life, 
others better qualified must judge ; I can 
only speak of its fascination. Here is Mr. 
Traill’s analysis of the colour-scheme of 2 
Cairene crowd :— 

‘Nature herself, in compounding the 
pigments for these swarthy skins, has 
entered into a decorative conspiracy with 
man. Considered merely as an arrange- 
ment in browns, the faces of a Cairene 
crowd area study in themselves. Between 
the light café-au-/ait colour of the half- 
Westernised Levantine and the blue-black 
negroid from Abyssinia or the Soudan, 
there are well-nigh half a dozen different 
shades distinguishable to the attentive eye. 
The café-au-/ait changes to chocolate, the 
chocolate to a kind of café noir, the kind 
that you complain of on grounds ot 
defective strength ; and this, again, to the 
kind that you complain of on the strength 
of excessive grounds. Then comes the 
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lustreless jet, asof the unpolished boot ; and 
then—last and lowest note of the gamut, 
the lower C, so to speak, in the descend- 
ing scale of colour—comes that deep 
glossy ebony, which might drive all the 
blacking manufacturers in the world to 
the despairing confession that, whatever a 
certain fashionable paradoxist of the day 
may say to the contrary, Nature is, here, 
at any rate, superior to art.” 

Just now I followed the fashion and 
quoted Nietzsche. This was the result 
of my reading two volumes of the 
English translation of that much dis- 
cussed philosopher, which Messrs. Henry 
& Co. are publishing under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Alexander Tille. The pub- 
lishers have adopted the curious plan of 
issuing the later works first—that is, the 
books nearest to that final catastrophe of 
Nietzsche’s mind which the vulgarly 
“sane” Nordau has brayed abroad. The 
edition is to be complete in eleven 
volumes, and volumes eleven and eight 
have recently been issued. Volume XI. 
contains the “maddest” of all Nietzsche’s 


writings: Zhe Case of Wagner, Nietzsche 
contra Wagner, The Twilight of the Laois, 


and Zhe Antichrist. Nietzsche began as 
a devoted Wagnerian, as he himself con- 
fesses, but as Wagner grew away from the 
heroic paganism of his earlier work, and 
turned to Christian mysticism for his 
themes, Nietzsche became estranged from 
him, and finally assumed the attitude 
of a repudiation whole-hearted as his 
previous discipleship. ‘‘ What ye hear is 
Rome,” he exclaimed,— Rome's faith 
without expression” ; and Christian ethics 
and zsthetics were in Nietzsche’s eyes a 
form of decadence from. what he con- 
sidered the nobler, more masculine, 
morality of the old pagan world. So 
strong was this Anti-Christian conviction 
of his that he came to regard himself as 
a sort of modern Anti-Christ, and his 
last printed words before his madness 
are a foaming denunciation of Chris- 
tianity, which he calls “the one great 
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curse, the one great intrinsi> depravity 
the one immortal blemish of 
mankind.” Its gospel of pity seemed 
to him, a worshipper of the strong and 
beautiful, a dandling of weakness, which 
he would say it is right and proper should 
go to the wall—that the race may grow 
stronger and more beautiful by the selec- 
tion and cultivation of its finest types. 

In this Volume XI. there are many ex- 
pressions of that egomania which is ever 
one of the most pronounced signs of 
mental trouble. In one place we read: 
“T have given to mankind the pro- 
foundest book it possesses, my Zara- 
thustra” ; and, at all events, Zhus Spake 
Zarathustra (Vol. VIII.) is certainly one 
of the most brilliant and picturesque 
books in the history of philosophy— 
though it seems to me that its profun- 
dity may be over-rated, and has at least 
been anticipated. Anyone attracted to 
Nietzsche by the hope of mewness of 
philosophical conceptions will certainly 
be disappointed—for his chief doctrines, 
such as the doctrine of “ beyond-man” 
(the familiar gospel of living for the good 
of the coming race), and the doctrine of 
the sacredness of physical life, the blessed- 
ness of mere earthly existence, are already 
in the blood and bones of two generations. 
of Englishmen reared on Darwin, Spen- 
cer, and Whitman. This does not pre- 
vent Nietzsche from trumpeting his 
utterances with the most oracular pom- 
posity, as if the world had never before 
heard the like; but this again is not to 
say that his book is not an exceedingly 
fine one, for all that. For philosophical 
wit and aphoristic brilliancy, as also for 
its frequent great beauty of phrase and 
fancy, it is certainly unsurpassed by any 
book of its kind. It belongs, indeed, 
rather to poetry or fensée literature than 
to philosophy. Its form is modelled on 
the old Oriental sacred books, a mé/ange 
of parables and discourses, with the con- 
necting thread that they are supposed to. 
be spoken by a great mythical philosopher, 
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Zarathustra (the name only being bor- 
rowed from Zoroaster), who occasionally 
leaves the cave of his contemplation to 
bring his hoarded philosophy to market 
among men. I have no space to give 
any example of his parables, which are 
only occasionally happy, but these phrases 
taken at random will give some idea of 
the aphoristic riches of the book—a book 
considered by Nietzsche’s admirers as the 
crown of his work. 

Democracy is “the idolatry of the 
superfluous.” Nietzsche is fiercely aris- 
tocratic, and “the State” is to him “the 
coldest of all cold monsters.” 

“Once spirit was God,” he says, ‘‘ then 
it became man, and now it is becoming 
mob,” 

On woman he is as misogynistic as 
Schopenhauer, one of his discarded 
masters. He regards her merely as the 
mother and the plaything. 

“Two things are wanted by the true 
man, danger and play. Therefore he 
seeketh woman as the most dangerous toy.” 

But his philosophy of woman finds its 


most cynical expression in the phrase, 


“Thou goest to women. Remember thy 
whip!” 

However, I have accidentally gathered 
some of his bitterest fruits ; and there is 
much that is lovely and tender better 
worth quoting ; for it is true what he says 
of himself: “I am a forest in a night of 
dark trees, but he who is not afraid of my 
darkness findeth the banks full of roses 
under my cypresses.” 

Here are some of the roses:— 

**T tell you, one must have chaos within 
to enable one to give birth to a dancing 
star.” 

“Since man came into existence he 
hath had too little joy. That alone, my 
brethren, is our original sin.” 

“Let a ray of starlight shine in your 
love.” 
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“ Thus willeth the tribe of noble souls, 
they wish not to have anything for nothing, 
least of all life.” 

“The heart of earth is of gold.” 

“Not yet had he learnt laughter and 
beauty.” 

“Night it is; 
springing wells. 
ing well. 

“Night it is ; only now all songs of the 
loving awake. And my soul is the song 
of a loving one.” 

“ All good things laugh.” | 

“Yonder are the graves of my youth. 
Thither will I carry an evergreen wreath 
of life. 

“ From your direction, my dearest dead 
ones, a sweet odour cometh unto me, an 
odour setting free heart and tears. 

“ Still Iam the richest, and he who is to 
be envied most—lI, the loneliest! For I 
have had you, and ye have me still. Say, 
for whom as for me have such rose apples 


now talk louder all 
And my soul is a spring- 


* fallen from the tree ? 


“Still I am the heir and soil of your 
love, flourishing in memory of you with 
many-coloured, wild-growing virtues, O ye 
dearest ! ” 

It is not so much for the originality of 
his thoughts—what thoughts merely as 
thought are original?—as for their pointed 
and passionate expression that Nietzsche 
is to be read. Certainly he is one of the 
greatest poet-wits that philosophy has in- 
spired. 

Dr. Tille’s translation seems admirably 
done. It reads more like an original, 
and some of the most beautiful passages 
could not be more beautiful in any lan- 
guage. But it is a pity that he could not 
have found some more graceful substi- 
tute for the ugly word “‘ Beyond-man.” A 
word of praise is due to Messrs. Henry & 
Co.’s simple and stately format, which 
makes Nietzsche much easier reading than 
he might otherwise have been. 
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VIII.—WaATERLOO. 


pemeg,) HERE is no place in Europe 
which has been more lied 
about than Waterloo. To be- 
gin with, it is not im Belgium 
at all. It is in London, within five 
minutes’ walk of the bridge named after 
It. 

The popular belief that this place is 
near Brussels is doubtless due to’ the un- 
scrupulous tactics of the railway com- 
panies running to the east coast. They 
want to divert the tourist traffie to their 
lines to Harwich or Queenborough, and 
hence they have bribed the authors of the 
cheap school histories—notoriously an 


impecunious class—to deceive the public 


in this matter. Bold advertising has 
done the rest. To this day there are 
thousands of ignorant persons from the 
provinces who travel to Ostend in search 
of a spot which any cabman in London 
would take them to for a sovereign. 

It may be asked why the directors of 
the London and South-Western Railway 
make no effort to combat these misrepre- 
sentations. But the fact is that they wel- 
come them. It is an open secret that 
they do not care for traffic on their line. 
It is part of their policy to discourage it, 
for fear of wearing out their rolling stock. 
They do not like to subject their valuable 
old carriages to the rough usage of a horde 
of common passengers. These choice 
antiques demand care. The directors of 
this railway would be only too glad if the 
situation of their terminus were even 
more unknown than it is. ‘They are said 
to be contemplating the promotion of a 
bill in Parliament to impose a fine of 


forty shillings on# every passenger using 
their trains, 

But it is not merely. the situation of 
Waterloo which has been made the sub- 
ject of widespread falsehood. The ac- 
counts of the celebtated struggle between 
Napoleon and Wellington, which have 
crept into the popular history books, are 
garbled in the extreme. The whole affair 
has been magnified and distorted out of 
recognition. The real facts are simple 
enough, as the briefest statement of them 
will convince any intelligent mind. 

In the first place it is quite untrue to de- 
scribe Napoleon as having been on horse- 
back on this occasion. He arrived on the 
scene of action in an ordinary hansom cab ; 
and, instead of being, as has been absurdly 
represented, in charge of a military excur- 
sion to Brussels, he was, of course, an 
ordinary passenger on his way to Wimble- 
don. 

The Duke of Wellington, on the other 
hand, as the books of the company will 
show, was at that time.Chairman of the 
Board, in which capacity it naturally be- 
came his duty to frustrate, if possible, 
Napoleon’s daring and ill-advised design. 

Allowing for these differences, the con- 
fused accounts which have been written 
of the engagement at once become clear, 
and their contradictions can easily be re- 
conciled. Strip the narrative in Thiers 
of its extravagances, and it corresponds 
substantially with the facts. The five 
charges, as he calls them in his inflated 
diction, represent, of. course, the five 
attempts made by Napoleon to force his 
way on to as many different platforms, 
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from which he imagined that the Wimble- 
don train was about to start. 

In the same way the lurid description 
of La Haye Sainte really applies to the 
booking-office, by which the invader was 
baffled during the first part of the day. 
And Hougoumont is probably intended 
for the bridge, defended by a picked 
corps of inspectors, who thrice defeated 
his attempts to pass from one part of the 
station to the other. 

One of the most obscure points in the 
story, as related in these lying histories, 
is the conduct of Grouchy. The whole 
difficulty disappears when it is understood 
that Grouchy was simply Napoleon’s valet, 
whom he had sent on in advance with 
the luggage in a four-wheeler, and whose 
failure to discover his master on the 
ground proved one main cause of the 
latter's ultimate defeat. 

The steady courage shown by Welling- 
ton in resisting the frantic efforts of his 
adversary has been deservedly praised. 
It will be remembered how he held on, 
hopiig against hope for the appear- 
ance of the general manager—general, the 
histories call him—Blucher, who, by the 
way, was not a Prussian but a Polish Jew, 
and lived in Battersea. 

Blucher had been detained, in conse- 
quence of a check received at the hands 
of a Sunday School excursion, which 
forced its way into a train for Clapham 
Junction; and when he came up the 

lant ticket examiners in charge of the 
sors gues had just given way before 
the last desperate attack of Napoleon, 
who had succeeded in carrying the plat- 
form by storm. 

It was at this crisis that Wellington, 
whose eagle eye had watched the varying 
fortunes of the day from Messrs. Smith 
& Son’s bookstall, perceived that the 
only chance left was to despatch the train 
before Napoleon had time to get to the 
smoking carriage at which he was 
charging. Hence his celebrated com- 
mand, the utterance of which has been 
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challenged as a myth, but which is really 
one of the most authentic incidents in 
the narrative, though the precise words 
used have been variously represented, 
“Up, guard, and drat him!” 

This famous order sealed the fate of 
the luckless Napoleon, who, seeing his 
last hope gone, flung himself into his cab, 
crying out in despair the name of the 
hotel he had left that morning. This 
hotel, whose name was so strangely 
muddled by the reporters, was not the 
Sauve-Qui-Peut, but the Savoy. It is 
still in existence, almost over-looking the 
field, and is extensively patronised by 
Frenchmen to the present day. 

In spite of the eighty years which have 
rolled away since then, no one who visits 
the scene of Wellington’s victory can fail 
to realise the truth of the foregoing de- 
scription. Indeed, the strategy of that 
great man has been practised by his suc- 
cessors ever since, with admirable success. 

But military science has made. great 
strides since Wellington’s time. It is 
doubtful whether the present directors 
are sufficiently alive to this, and whether 
they realise that the weapons with which 
they have armed the defenders of their 
lines are becoming obsolete. If they were 
roused to a sense of their .peril, they 
would probably see the wisdom of supple- 
menting the punches and nippers at 
present in use with a few Winchesters 
and revolvers. Much might also be done 
in the way of strengthening their outer 
defences. The approaches might be 
blocked with che:vaux-de-frise, and com- 
manded by rifle-pits. 

The fact is, the directors have trusted 
too much to cunning, and not enough 
to force. They have borrowed hints from 
the Maze at Hampton Court, and they 
fancy they are secure from intrusion. But it 
has been well said that the human mind 
can construct no puzzle too intricate for 
the human mind to solve. Some day the 
directors may be made to understand this 
bitter truth. 
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25 —» ID I know Sam Foote ? (said 
) the bar-keeper). Well! I 
should smile! Why I knew 

Sam from the time that he 
was three years old. We were like two 
brothers. There wasn’t hardly a day 
that we didn’t fight, and I’m free to 
say that Sam generally had the -best of 
it. I was his best man, as you might 
say, the first time he was divorced. I 
sat alongside of him in the court-room, 
and sort of braced him up, and after the 
thing was over I had him and his late 
lady to a bang-up divorce supper, and I 
never saw two people enjoy a supper 
more than they did. Sam was a white 


oa 


man all the way through, but he wasn’t a 


practical man. He was full of ideas, but 
they were all bad, or at any rate they 
turned out bad when he tried to carry 
them out. Did ever you hear about his 
Catorium? It was a good scheme in 
some respects, but Sam made a most 
everlasting muddle of it. 

He was living in Chicago at the time, 
not two blocks from here, and one day he 
came to me and says, “I’ve struck it this 
time. Before the year is out I shall bea 
rich man, and you and I will take a trip 
to Yurrup at my expense, and call on 
every king and emperor in the business.” 

“*What’s your little game?” saysI. “Is 
it anything that you want to keep quiet ?” 

* Not at all,” says he, “and if it was 
I could trust you. Here’s the whole 
scheme, and I don’t think that you or 
anybody else will say that it aint 
practical. 

“I’ve been looking into the statistics of 
Chicago lately, and I calculate that there 


are on an average five thousand families 
that go into the country every summer 
from the first of July till the first of 
October. Now it is safe to say that at- 
least three-fourths of these families keep 
a cat, and most of them think a heap of 
it. What troubles them is how to dis- 
pose of their cats while they are in the 
country. They can’t leave the cats to 
starve, and they can’t take them with 
them. The consequence is that when a 
family owning a pet cat goes into the 
country, somebody has got to be left 
behind in the house to look after the cat. 
Of course this costs money, and is a risk 
besides, for when you leave a caretaker 
in your house you can never feel sure 
that the caretaker won’t invite every 
burglar in Chicago to supper the first 
night you are out of town. My own 
idea is that, besides these five thousand 
families that go into the country, there 
are at least a thousand more that stay at 
home all summer, just because they can’t 
make up their minds to leave their cats 
behind them.” 

“T aint denying what you say,” said 
I, “but I don’t see yet how you are going 
to make money out of cats.” 

‘It’s this way,” says Sam ; “I’m going 
to open a Catorium, where cats will be 
boarded during the summer months.” 

“Where did you get that name?” 
says I. 

“IT got it in the Zoological Garden. 
The place where they keep the carni- 
vorous animals is called the Carnivorium. 
Similarly a place where cats are kept 
ought to be called a Catorium. There 
is nothing like giving a thing a scientific 
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name. People will send cats to a 
Catorium who wouldn’t dream of sending 
them to a plain Cat’s Home. 

“What I mean to dois this. I’ve hired 
the old skating-rink in Three-hundred- 
and-First Street—the one that has been 
condemned by the authorities, and is to 
be torn down next spring. I've got it for 
six months at a rent of fifty dollars, and 
it will hold a good two thousand cats. 
I’m going to advertise in all the papers 
that I’ll take cats to board at the rate of 
fifty cents. a week, and give them the best 
of care. 

“Cats supplied with Pure Milk and 
Wholesome Meat! Mice for Mental 
Relaxation, and Sparrows for Sport ! 
Morals strictly attended to! Make your 
Holidays successful by making your Cats 
Happy!” That’s the way the advertise- 
ment reads, and I think it’s about as 
attractive as any advertisement you ever 


came across. 

““ Now there isn’t the least doubt that 
out of the five or six thousand families 
that want to go into the country for the 


summer, at least a thousand will jump at 
the chance of leaving their cats at the 
Catorium. Suppose that I get only five 
hundred cats, and that on an average they 
stay with me eight weeks. Five hundred 
cats for eight weeks at fifty cents. a 
week is two thousand dollars. Say 
that my expenses are, all told, two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and as I make 
the calculation they can’t possibly be 
more than that, I shall then have fifteen 
hundred dollars clear profit. The second 
year I shan’t have less than two thousand 
cats, and shall clear at least six thousand 
dollars. I tell you that my Catorium is 
the biggest business scheme of the cen- 
tury, and it won’t be very long before the 
papers will be full of paragraphs about 
the ‘Hon. Samuel Foote, the eminent 
Chicago millionaire.’ You come round 
to the Catorium when I get it in full 
swing, and you'll see that I have been 
telling you the exact truth.” 


I didn’t think much of Sam’s schemes 
as a general thing, but it reaJly looked as if 
this time he had struck a good idea, and 
I took a good deal of interest in his 
Catorium. He spent about a hundred 
dollars fitting up the old rink for the re- 
ception of his boarders. Along the sides 
of the place he had a thousand small 
bunks, for all the world like the bunks in 
a steamer’s cabin, and every one had its 
number painted over it. The floor of the 
rink was covered with asphalt, and was 
in middling good condition; but the walls 
were full of rat holes, and Sam stocked 
the place with five hundred mice and two 
hundred and fifty big rats. Down the 
middle of the rink he had a trough which 
he calculated to fill with milk every morn- 
ing ; and on the rafters in the roof there 
was a big colony of sparrows, which Sam 
introduced, so as to furnish the cats with 
healthy recreation. 

The day the Catorium opened I was 
there to see how the thing worked. Sam 
sat in alittle office, like the ticket office of 
a railroad station, and took in his cats 
through the window, giving a handsome 
printed receipt for them. He had got hold 
of a book of forms such as they use at the 
Police-station, and he filled one of these 
forms out whenever he received a cat. For 
instance, he took in a tabby cat from a 
friend of mine, and the receipt read, 
“Name, Thomas G. Thurman ; age, two 
years; residence, Number 10, Lake 
Avenue ; occupation, general house cat ; 
religion, unknown ; number of cell, 157.” 
This gave the affair a mighty serious and 
business-like aspect, and people who 
brought their cats were so much pleased 
with their receipt that they went away 
full of admiration of Sam’s business 
talent. 

The Catorium opened at eight o’clock, 
and by nine o’clock the stream of cats that 
was pouring in was amazing. People stood 
in along line with their cats in their arms, 
waiting to hand them over to Sam. Just 
as fast as he could make out his receipts 
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he took his cats in through the window, 
and handed them to his assistint, at the 
same time singing out the number of the 
bunk assigned to each cat. The assistant 
stowed the cats away in their respective 
bunks according to instructions, and he 
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had really struck a good thing ; and so he 
had, only he slipped up in managing it. His 
first mistake was in not taking pay for his 
cats in advance, and his next mistake was 
in supposing that any cat would be willing 
to stay in its proper bunk. If you know 


» JUST AS FAST AS HE COULD MAKE OUT HIS RECEIPTS HE TOOK HIS CATS IN THROUGH THE WINDOW.” 


and Sam were about the two busiest men 
in Chicago. By noon Sam had taken in 
five hundred and seventy odd cats ; and in 
the course of the week more cats kept 
trickling in, till, according to Sam’s 
figures, he had pretty near seven hundred, 
not counting unexpected kittens. 

As I said, my first idea was that Sam 


anything about cats, you know that a cat is 
the most conceited animal on earth. You 
can put a cat in the best arm-chair in the 
house, but you can’t make the cat stay 


there. She or he, as the case may be, 
will say, “I don’t let no man select no 


chair for me,” and with that the cat will 
take another chair, and, as a rule, will 
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always take just the identical one that you 
want for yourself. Sam, not being intimate 
with cats, and, considering all the bunks 
were just alike, supposed that the cats 
would be contented to stay where they were 
put; but there wasn’t one of them who 
didn’t change his or her bunk the minute 
Sam’s assistant had turned his back. The 
consequence was that those cats were so 
everlastingly mixed up that the smartest 
old maid that ever lived couldn’t have 
identified her own animal. 

What with good food, and no end of 
mice to catch, and lots of sparrows to 
swear at, Sam’s cats had a bang up time. 
Of course considerable fighting went on, 
especially at night ; and there were times 
when two tom cats would start a difficulty, 
and the rest would join in, and there would 
bea pile of cats about six feet high, swear- 
ing, and biting, and kicking till the whole 
place was full of flying fur, and Sam would 
have to go in and cool them off with buckets 
of cold water. However, it wasn’t often that 
anyone was killed ; and there wasn’t any 
sickness to speak of among the cats. What 
discouraged Sam a little was the avalanche 
of kittens that begun almost as soon as the 
Catorium was opened. In the course of 
the first four weeks a hundred and fifty or 
sixty kittens made their appearance, and 
Sam considered that this was playing it 
low down on him. You see he couldn’t 
let the kittens die, and he knew that he 
couldn’t charge board for them; they never 
having been entered on his books and re- 
ceipted for. I told him that he ought to 
consider the kittens as a sort of interest on 
his investment in cats, and that by fair rights 
the kittens were his property. But this 
didn’t satisfy him, he not having any use 
for kittens, and knowing well that the 
market was so overstocked that kittens 
wouldn’t fetch ten cents a gross. 

Along towards the first of September, 
when it was nearly time for the owners of 
the cats to return to town, Sam told me 
how the cats were all mixed up, owing to 
their refusal to stay in their proper bunks ; 
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and he admitted that he should probably 
have some difficulty in ‘satisfying the 
owners. I saw at once what a fix the 
man was in, and I took pains to be 
on hand on the first of September to see 
the fun. The first cat claimant was a 
middle-aged woman, who handed in a 
receipt for cat number fifty-three. Sam 
went into the Catorium, and brought out 
a black and white cat with four kittens, 
and handed it over to the woman, re- 
marking that she was getting a good deal 
more cat than she had originally left with 
him. 

“That ain’t my cat,” says the woman. 
My cat is a black tom, and I want him, 
and I don’t wan’t no other.” 

“Your cat, madam,” says Sam, “ was 
number fifty-three, as you will see by 
looking at your receipt. I can’t help 
what it was when you brought it here. 
The best of food and the best of accom- 
modations will do a good deal towards 
improving a cat. That's the identical cat 
you left with’me, and I’ll thank you to 


” 


pay me two dollars, and take the dear, 
sweet animal away.” 

Well! the woman was about as mad as 
any woman I ever saw, and I’ve been 


married three times. She threw the cat 
and all four of the kittens in Sam’s face, 
and kept on demanding her own precious 
Tommy, till Sam got frightened, and told 
her to come into the Catorium and find 
her cat. She did so, but she went away 
without paying, and left Sam feeling pretty 
small. That was onlyasample of what hap- 
pened with everybody who came fora cat. 
Sam never once produced the correct cat, 
and of course everybody got mad, and said 
that Sam was a swindler. He tried let- 
ting people in to find their own cats, but 
he soon found that it wouldn’t work. It 
was like letting people select their own 
umbrellas at a public concert. By the 
time the first twenty or thirty people had 
been allowed to logk for their cats, Sam 
found that all his best cats were gone. 
Every man or woman who came for a cat 
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carried away the handsomest animal they 
could find, and when Sam shut down on 
this proceeding he had hardly a swell cat 
left. Along about noon there was so 
big a crowd at Sam’s office, and such 
an everlasting row, that I slipped out 
and called a. policeman, who made Sam 
close his establishment, and took him 
home in a cab, so as to protect him from 
the mob. 

That night Sam came around to see 
me, and confessed that he was a ruined 
man. He couldn’t possibly return ‘his 
cats to their owners, and consequently 
he couldn’t collect his pay. The only 
comforting thing about the affair was that 
he found out that he couldn’t be sued for 
stealing cats. He had been to a lawyer, 
who told him that the law didn’t recognise 
property in cats, which, as I afterwards 
found out, was true. If you steala dog 
you can be arrested, but you can steal 
every cat in Chicago, and the owners 
can’t touch you. The lawyer told Sam 
that all he had to do was to keep his 
Catorium locked up till people had got 
tiredof demanding their cats, and that then 
he could quietly drown the whole lot. It 
was a consolation to Sam to know that 
he couldn’t be sent to jail, but when he 
reflected that he was out of pocket some 
two hundred and fifty dollars, and that he 
wouldn’t receive a cent for all his summer’s 
work and outlay, he was naturally pretty 
downhearted. 

Sam followed the lawyer’s advice, and 
kept his Catorium closed, and himself out 
of sight. This saved him from a lot of 
abuse, but it didn’t help him out of his 
trouble. About a dozen cat owners, 
when they found that they couldn’t get 
back their cats, swore to make things as 
unpleasant for Sam as possible, and they 
hit on the plan of having him arrested for 
cruelty to animals, provided he should 
give them the slightest chance. They 
formed a committee, and took turns in 
watching outside the Catorium to see if 
the animals were properly fed and 


watered. Sam knew that it wouldn’t do 
to give the committee any plausible reason 
for complaining of him, and therefore he 
felt obliged to feed the cats twice as often 
as was really necessary. Every morning 
and every afternoon he had gallons of 
milk, and pounds of cat’s meat carried 
into the Catorium, and he kept his assis- 
tant in the place night and day to see 
that the cats didn’t fight, and attract 
attention by their howls. All this cost 
money, and Sam was pretty near at the end 
of his purse. It looked as if he would 
have to feed those miserable cats all 
winter, for the committee showed no signs 
of letting up on him, and he knew that 
the minute he neglected the cats, or tried 
the experiment of drowning a few of them, 
he would be hauled up and fined for 
cruelty. What especially aggravated him 
was the way the cats kept on increasing. 
By November there were over four hun- 
dred kittens of different sizes in the 
establishment. It looked as if there was 
a deliberate plan on the part of the cats 
to ruin him. “If I have to keep those 
cats till spring,” said Sam, “ there will be 
about two thousand of them. If I can’t 
drown them, I had better go and drown 
myself.” And then he used language 
about cats in general which I won’t 
repeat, but which was no more than 
natural under the circumstances. 

The weather got to be pretty bad in 
November, and the committee found that 
watching outside the Catorium at night 
wasn’t as amusing as it had been. I 
recommended Sam to take fifty or a 
hundred cats down to the lake in. bags 
every night, and so get rid of them by 
degrees, but he said that it wouldn’t be 
safe, and that he hadn’t the courage to 
try it. Somebody would be sure to find 
out that he was drowning cats, and then 
the committee would have him arrested. 
As for letting the animals loose, that 
wouldn’t do either, for the committee 
would have charged him with turning 
innocent cats out to starve, and public 
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sentiment was so down on Sam that he 
vould have been found guilty of almost 
anything, if he had been brought into 
ourt. 

One day I saw an advertisement that 
save me an idea. It was a big poster, 
notifying the public that a meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Woman 
was going to be held in the Mormon 
meeting-house. This was a big building 
that stood next to the Catorium, and had 
been vacant for several years, owing to 
there being no Mormons in Chicago—the 
boys having spent a lot of money in tar and 
feathers by way of inducing the Mormon 
congregation to emigrate. As soon as I 
saw the poster I sent for Sam and told 
him about it. “What you want to do,” 
said I, “is to have your cats attend this 
meeting for the Advancement of Woman. 
There will be about six or seven hundred 
old cats in petticoats present at that meet- 
ing, and there is no sort of reason why 
your own cats shouldn’t join them and 
take part in the proceedings. You just 


pass your cats in at the window of the 


Mormon meeting-house the night before 
this Society holds its pow-wow, and then 
you leave town by the first train in the 
morning. Nobody can charge you with 
having treated the cats cruelly, and if any- 
body says you have turned them out to 
starve, you can reply that you let them go 
to the meeting so as to improve their 
minds, and that if they didn’t come back 
to the Catorium it wasn’t your fault.” 

Sam took to the scheme at once, and I 
agreed to come down to the Catorium at 
night and help him carry the cats over to 
the meeting-house. It was considerable 
of a job, but we finished it about two 
o’clock, and shut up the window of the 
meeting-house and came away. 

The meeting was to begin at ten 
o’clock the next morning, and I was on 
hand when the doors were opened. A 
procession of Advanced Women with a 
band of music arrived at the same time 
and marched into the meeting-house with 
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banners flying and brass instruments 
blowing, and a chorus of Advanced 
Women singing an advanced female 
hymn. The cats didn’t wait to see the 
show, but every blessed one of them 
bolted under the stage that had been 
erected across the upper end of the meet- 
ing-house. I was only in time to see the 
last of them disappearing under the Stage, 
and at first I thought that I should see 
no more of them while the meeting lasted. 
But this turned out to be a mistake. 
After the meeting was opened the Ad- 
vanced Women took to making speeches, 
and the house was middling quiet. One 
woman had been speaking for about half 
an hour,’and she was abusing men as 
lively as you please, when one of the 
tom cats judged that the thing had gone 
far enough, and that: it was time for him 
to take a hand in the proceedings. So he 
ripped out a few curses and a few yells, 
and, so far as I could understand, pitched 
into another cat that probably had gm- 
pressed some sympathy with the objeet 
of the meeting. The cats were crowded 
together pretty thick under the stage, 
and being hungry a8 well as generally dis- 
contented, they were ripe for a difficulty, 
In less than a minute every cat that 
wasn’t occupied with family cares had 
joined in, and if ever you have heard the 
noise that two cats can make fighting in 
the back-yard, you can imagine what hap- 
pened when four or five hundred went in 
for an argument about the advancenient 
of women. I’ve seen pretty lively times 
at a meeting of the Chicago Common 
Council, but I never saw or heard any- 
thing to compare with that consolidated 
cat-fight. The woman who was speaking 
fainted away on the spot, and there was 
a panic in the building that couldn’t have 
been worse if there had been an alarm of 
fire. The women all yelled and rushed 
for the door, and the tearing of dresses 
and scattering of hairpins, and general 
wreck and ruin that went on was what 
might have been expected if a hamper of 














AND ALL THAT TIME THE CATS KEPT ON ARGUING. ' 
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rats had been let loose. Knowing what 
was the matter I kept quiet, waiting for 
the meeting-house to be cleared, and for 
the women that had fainted and were 
lying around here and there, to come to 
their senses again. .-There was such a 
tremendous crush around the door that 
it must have been fifteen minutes before 
the place was emptied, and all that time 
the cats kept on arguing, and the fur kept 
sifting out through the openings under the 
stage, till the whole place seemed sort of 
hazy with it. 

I went home just as the police and the 
fire department arrived. They turned 
the hose on the cats, so I am told, and 
the policemen killed the bulk of them, 
on the ground that they had all gone 
mad. I don’t know but what they had 
gone mad, and, considering the speeches 
they'had been compelled to hear, I can’t 
say as I can blame them. The surviving 
cats scattered through the neighbourhood, 
and that was the end of Sam’s Catorium, 
so far as he and the cats were concerned. 
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Some of the Advanced Women did try 
to make out that Sam had attempted to 
murder the lot of them by introducing 
mad cats into their meeting; but Sam 
was far enough away from Chicago by that 
time, and besides, nobody could prove 
that he had anything to do with putting 
the cats into the Mormon meeting-house. 

If Sam had only had the foresight to 
collect pay for his cats in advance, and 
the ordinary good sense to fasten labels 
round their necks, so that he could 
identify them when they were called for, 
his Catorium would have made him a 
rich man; but that was always the way 
with him. He would invent a first-class 
scheme, and then muddle it so that it 
would be a first-class failure. For all that, 
he was a good, honest chap, and when 
I heard that he had been hung by mis- 
take out in Montana—he being suspected 
of stealing mules, which it afterwards 
turned out had been stolen by the Mayor 
of the next town—I must say that I felt 
honestly sorry for him. 
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™ Y Dear Ciorinpa,—I have 

just finished reading a book 

that has greatly interested 

me. Fortunately or unfor- 

tunately for himself, an editor rarely finds 
time to read modern novels. Leech once 
told a story, in his incomparable black and 
white, of a worried, over-worked newspaper 
editor. The times were exciting, and the 
poor man, after some eighteen hours’ 
continuous work, had escaped from his 
office at about nine in the morning. On 
his way home, he stopped at a hotel for 
breakfast. He ordered his coffee and chop, 
and sank down into achair. Suddenly he 


was startled out of his peacefulness by the 
advent of a polite stranger. 

“ Have you seen this morning’s paper, 
sir?” said the stranger, with amiable in- 


tent, laying before him his own journal. 

A magazine editor grows to regard 
fiction as his chief enemy in life. ‘Toask 
him to read a novel is like giving a 
shampooer at a Turkish bath a ticket fora 
bathing machine. 

Luckily for one’s friendships, it is only 
the very young author who expects you 
to read his book or who cares twopence 
whether you read it or whether you don’t. 
There is a mistaken idea in society that the 
only possible thing to talk to an author 
about if his own work. I have seen a 
very clever man writhing in agony while 
a well-meaning lady suffocated him with 
gush about his own novels, carefully 
selecting for praise all the points that his 
own judgment told him were the weak 
spots. I remember an amusing incident 
that once happened to my friend Hall 
Caine. An American gentleman meeting 
him for the first time, and feeling sure 
that the only topic that could interest him 


would be Hall Caine, at once plunged into 
the subject. 

“T can’t tell you,” said the American 
gentleman, “how your works interest and 
amuse me. Do you know I[ think your 
Cloister and the Hearth is one of the finest 
books in the English language.” 

**T am delighted to know that you 
appreciate that great work,” replied Mr. 
Caine, enthusiastically. “I have long 
been of your opinion that it is one of the 
most perfect works in English fiction. It 
cannot to my thinking be too highly 
estimated.” 

The American gentleman looked at Mr. 
Hall Caine, and Mr. Hall Caine beamed 
at the American gentleman. 

“ Well,” evidently thought his American 
friend, “ I have heard something about the 
conceit of literary men, but I never 
thought they talked about themselves like 
this, to a comparative stranger.” 

“Now, I am glad you agree with me,” 
however, he continued, aloud. ‘“ Why 
should not a man be a judge of his own 
work, if it is good ?” 

“TI am proud of that book,” replied 
Hall Caine. “TI think it a credit to 
European literature.” 

“You think it the best of all’ your 
works ?” suggested the American. 

“I have never written anything to 
equal it,” was Caine’s answer, “nor, to my 
belief, has any other man.” 

The American gripped his hand. “I 
like you,” he said, “’pon my soul I like 
you. You don’t go in for false modesty.” 
But to another friend, a few minutes later, 
he said, . 

“Oh, yes; he’s right enough; picturesque 
figure and all that ; but he’s got an uncom- 
mon good conceit of himself.” 


* Copyright, 1896, by Jerome K. Jerome, in the United States of America. 
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‘“* Oh,” replied the friend, “‘ what makes 
you think that ?” 

“Well,” said the American, “I was 
talking to him about one of his own 
books, and he told me he considered it 
one of the finest works in the English 
language.” 

“You do surprise me,” said the friend ; 
“what book was that?” 

“The Cloister and the Hearth,” was the 
answer. 

“ Caine never wrote the Cloister and the 
Hearth,” replied the friend, “you’re think- 
ing of Charles Reade.” 

“Moses!” cried the American, “ now 
you come to mention it, so it was. I’ve 
been thinking Caine wrote it.” 

But I am wandering from my subject. 
I wanted to talk of Zhe World and a Man, 
written by Z. Z. Of course you know 
who Z. Z. is—our friend Zangwill’s 
younger brother. I do not think they 
will clash. The two men are utterly 
different. Zangwill will sometimes spoil 
his finest work—and his finest work can 
be very fine indeed—by his utter inca- 
His 


pacity to avoid making a joke. 
brother would be improved by a greater 
sense of humour; but perhaps it is as well 


that the two men are so far apart. Zhe 
World and a Man interested me more 
by its subject than by its style. The 
frequent and unreasoning jump from the 
past to the present tense is alone enough 
to irritate a fidgety reader. And Z. Z., 
in his endeavour to point a moral, forces 
his characters into actions and situations 
that one feels are utterly impossible to 
them. They cry out from the pages 
against their author’s injustice and 
tyranny. Yet in spite of its faults—and 
the better the work the greater its faults 
is an axiom of literature—the book is one 
that must fascinate any thoughtful reader ; 
and I, above all, ought not to blame Z. Z. 
for forcing his moral, because I am 
merely talking about his book for the 
purpose of enforcing one of my own, 

His hero is a young man of noble 
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aspirations and heroic ideals, a martyr 
to truth, a prophet burning to reform the 
world. Its lying, its conventions, its 
injustice, its cruelty madden him. A 
passionate believer in the possibilities of 
human nature, he will devote his life to 
its regeneration. Of course he falls into 
socialism and fifty other fads founded on 
truth, but inconsiderate of fact. With 
merciless logic, Z. Z. shows how every 
ideal fails him. Everywhere he finds that 
men talk one thing and act another. 
Disillusionment meets him at every step 
of his career, purity of passion only 
brings about his own misery, and the 
degradation of the beloved one. Hon- 
esty in business he finds incompatible 
with an existence outside the workhouse. 
Faith in men’s word only marks him for 
their victim. He discards. his. ideals, 
makes materialism his god, disbelief in 
virtue his religion, and animalism his 
guide. Now, all this is very true—very 
true indeed, up to a certain point, and 
that point occurs just midway on the 
road to Truth. Z. Z makes his hero see 
only one half of life. It is the mistake 
that Zola makes. When Zola describes 
war, he sees only its horror, its blood- 
thirstiness, its cruelty. He is incapable 
of conceiving the heroism, the unselfish- 
ness, the nobility it nourishes and de- 
velops. He sees only the material 
aspect of it, but cannot perceive the 
glamour. But the glamour is as much a 
part of the picture as are the shadows. 
Zola, describing a mad charge of horse, 
tells you every sensation the men felt 
during the few moments between the first 
spur and the final crash, except the one 
feeling that made them mad to charge. 
Zola, describing a sunset, would tell you the 
exact shades of red and yellow as they 
broke upon the hills, he would tabulate 
the rising temperature by the help of a 
thermometer placed within handy reach 
of his note-book, and he would gauge 
the degrees of increasing. light by means 
of the most perfect scientific instruments 
: 
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that money could procure, but the poetry 
of the phenomenon he would neither feel 
nor pen. 

Z. Z.’s hero sees that there is evil in 
all men. If he looked closer into life 
he would see that there is also good. 
He meets an old country lodging-house 
keeper ; he is.charmed at first with what 
he thinks her simple honesty ; he relishes 
the atmosphere of homely goodness that 
fills the little house. Later, he finds that 
she has overcharged him for his food, that 
she purposely places a vase where it can 
easily be broken in the hope that he will 
upset it, and thereby allow her to make a 
small unjust profit out of him. At once 
his faith in country lodging-house keepers 
vanishes. He does not stop to think that 
side by side with the petty meanness of 
her nature there lies in the heart of this 
common woman much sweet motherly 
unselfishness and much strong love. She 


cheats her lodgers out of a few pence, but 
for what purpose other than to make 
home. brighter for those she labours to 


support ? 

He finds his fellow commercial travel- 
lers vulgar and untruthful, their behaviour 
is not always strictly moral. Let him put 
such things down to their debit account 
by all means. But let him alsoremember 
that in the book of all men’s lives, there 
is a credit as well as a debit column. If 
men are worse than we once thought 
them, they are also much better. And 
having regard to the weakness of human 
nature, may it not be fair to assume that 
in the general summing up, one honest 
man will be found to outweigh two 
rogues ? 

Let us acknowledge by all means that 
we are sinners. We know most of us who 
examine ourselves, that we are capable of 
every meanness and every wrong under 
the sun. It is merely because of the 
accident of circumstance, aided by the 
helpful watchfulness of the policeman, 
that our possibilitizs of crime are known 
only to ourselves. But having acknow- 
jedged our evil, let us also acknowledge 
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that we are capable of greatness and 
of heroism. The Christian martyrs of 
years ago, who faced death and torture 
unflinchingly for conscience’ sake, were 
mere men and women like ourselves. 
They had their mean side. There must 
have been much about them that, had we 
known them in their homes, we should 
have despised them for. Before the small 
trials of daily life they no doubt fell as 
we fall. We know that many of them 
were by no means the pick of humanity. 
Thieves many of them had been, and 
murderers, evil livers, and evil-doers. But 
the nobility and the grandeur were also 
there, lying dormant, and their day came. 
Among them must have been men who 
had cheated their neighbours over the 
counter; men who had been cruel to 
their wives and children ; selfish, scandal- 
mongering women. In easier times their 
virtue might never have been known to 
any but their Maker. 

In every age and in every period, when 
and where Fate has called upon men and 
women to play the man, human nature 
has not been found wanting. They were 
a poor lot these French aristocrats that 
the Terror seized, cowardly, selfish, greedy 
had been their lives. But come, there 
must have been good, even in them. 
When the little things that in their little 
lives they had thought so great were 
swept away from them, when they found 
themselves face to face with the realities 
of things ; then even they played the man. 
Poor shuffling Charles the First, crusted 
over with weakness and folly, deep down 
in him at last we find the great gentleman. 
The good is there, the evil lies above it; 
but it is not fair tohuman nature to judge 
it always by the outside. Under the husk 
there lies the kernel. 

In connection with this subject, my 
thoughts turn to young Hoopdriver, the 
hero of Mr. Wells’ Wheels of Chance, 
which I am running through Zo-Day. 
Mr. Weils spares us no unpleasant detail 
of his hero. He is the shop boy with 
his big knuckles and weak eyes. Ue 
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lies about his position and his birth. 
The instincts of snobbery and of mean- 
ness are within him. Most people meet- 
ing such a man would see in him only 
the bounder and the cad. But we find 
that underneath the Hoopdriver known 
to the Putney drapery establishment, 
there is a great souled gentleman. This 
man is real. To draw him either cad 
or gentleman would be false; to draw 
him a strange combination of the two 
is truth. I like to hear stories of the 
littlenesses of great men. I like to think 
that Shakespeare was fond of his glass. 
I even cling to the tale of that disgraceful 
final orgie with friend Ben Jonson. 
Possibly the story may not be true, but 
I hope it was. I like to think of him 
as poacher, as village neer-do-weel, de- 
nounced by the local grammar school 
master, preached at by the local J.P. of 
the period. I like to reflect that Crom- 
well had a big wart on his nose; the 
thought makes me more contented with 
my own features. I like to think that he 


put sweets upon the chairs, in order to 


see finely dressed ladies spoil their frocks, 
to tell myself that he roared with laughter 
at the silly jest, like any East End ’Arry 
with his Bank-Holiday squirt of dirty 
water. I like to read that Carlyle threw 
bacon at his wife, and occasionally made 
himself highly ridiculous over small 
annoyances, that would have been passed 
by with a smile by any man of better 
balanced mind. I think of the fifty 
foolish things a week I do myself, and 
say to myself, “I too am a literary man.” 
I think of all the Apostles, Peter is 
loved best by most of us. He was so 
human, and when we say a man is 
“human,” we mean that he is so sweetly 
foolish, so delightfully full of faults. I 
like to think that even Judas must have 
had his moments of nobility, his good 
hours when he would willingly have laid 
down his life for his Master. Perhaps 
even to him there came before the 
journey’s end the memory of a voice 
saying: “ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
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I remember when I was a very small 
‘boy, at the age when one thinks more 
seriously than one does in after life, I lay 
awake one night, worrying myself about 
heaven—I was surer, in those days, of 
going there than I feel now—and I won- 
dered whom I should meet there. All my 
friends and relatives would be there, that 
went without saying ;—another point on 
which my faith was stronger then than it is 
to-day. My mother came into the room— 
she was used to finding me awake when 
I ought to have been asleep, and to sit 
answering foolish questions till considera- 
tions for my physical well-being compelled 
her to firmness—and together we discussed 
the subject. And among other names 
I mentioned the name of Judas ; I asked 
her if she thought he would be there. I 
can recall the look on her face as she sat 
holding my small restless hand, for it was 
summer time, and the red sun streamed 
through the window, falling upon the cur- 
tains just above my head. 

“Perhaps,” she answered, and I felt glad. 
There seemed comfort in the thought. 

I think if there is any scheme in 
nature, it makes for the preserving of the 
good that there isin man. Virtue lies like 
the gold in quartz; there is not very 
much of it, and great labour has to be 
expended on the extracting of it. But 
Nature seems to think it worth her while 
to fashion these huge useless stones, if in 
them she may hide away her precious 
metals. Perhaps, also, in human nature, 
she cares little for the mass of dross, 
provided that by crushing and wash- 
ing she can extract from it a little gold, 
sufficient to repay her for the labour of 
the world. We wonder why she troubles 
to make the stone at all. Why cannot 
the gold lie in nuggets on the surface? 
But her methods are secrets to us. Per- 
haps there is a reason for the quartz. 
Perhaps there is a reason for the evil and 
folly, through which run, unseen to the 
careless eye, the tiny veins of virtue. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEROME K. JEROME, 
T 2 
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Let us hope not. Quite enough nice things are spoilt by being 
Evelyn Sharpe rational ; such as dress, for instance, and, sometimes, women. But 
oe nothing could well be less rational than to assemble a quantity of 
young men and maidens, in a room that is too small for them to 
walk about comfortably, and then expect them to dance in it. For all that, the most 
irrational part of a dance is generally the part that we do net spend in dancing, the 
part that we spend in sitting on the stairs and being anything but rational. We do 
not even spend it in conversation, for this kind of thing cannot well be called con- 
versation : 
“You did ; you know you did!” 
“T didn’t. Hedid. At least, she did really, only she said she didn’t.” 
“She didn’t say she did, to me. Nobody said they did. Perhaps, nobody did.” 
“What nonsense! You always do talk nonsense, now don’t you ?” 
“Oh, I don’t think so. I leave that to you; you do it so charmingly. But, then, 
you do everything charmingly.” 
“Don’t be so absurd. You know you don’t think so, really. I wish you would 
talk about something sensible.” 
_*T prefer to talk about you.” 
“Now, you are laughing at me, you know you are. And I never can endure tc 
be laughed at. I always have the people who laugh at me.” 
“Really? Now, I always love the people I laugh af. Funny, isn’t it?” 
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“ Yes—oh, yes. Dreadfully f—funny ; the f—funniest thing I ever heard. Hadn’t 
we better go on dancing ?” 

“That depends on whether you prefer my dancing to my cunversation. Do 
you?” 

“Your dancing is certainly irreproachable, and the same cannot be said of 
your ——” 

“ Of my conversation? Shall we dance, then?” 

“ T_] think you’re very unkind. I don’t want to dance. I don't want to do any- 
thing. All the same, I—I think I like your conversation best. Isn’t that silly?” 

After that, there is no conversation at all. There is no 
dancing either ; all of which is most irrational. In fact, there 
is rarely a rational person in the room, except the host, and he 
only keeps his reason by means of losing his temper. The host 
is a very pitiable object at a dance ; the only wonder is that 
he is there at all. He never dances, he cannot effect a single 
introduction because he knows nobody’s name, and he finds the 
doorway, when the door has been taken off its hinges, a very 
draughty place in which to spend the evening. And nobody 
knows who he is. He has paid for the whole show, that’s all. 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk to all the wrong people,” com- 
plains his wife, when she comes across him, quite by accident, 
in the course of the evening. 

“ My dear, I thought the wrong people were only there for 
the express purpose of being talked to. You generally com- 
plain bitterly of me because I prefer talking to the right people. 

Why you ask the wrong people at all, is always a mystery to me. They don’t dance, 
and they don’t enjoy themselves, and nobody wants to talk to them, and they have to 
be taken down to supper.” 

“TI wish you would take someone down to supper, now.” 

“ All right,” says her husband, promptly. ‘ What is the name of the pretty little 
girl over there, in white foam ?” 

“You mustn’t take anyone like ‘at! And don’t stop talking to me, John, It 
looks so bad. Choose someone older‘and more important; the Honourable Mrs. 
Simpson, for instance.” ; 

“What, again? Oh, all right, it doesn’t matter to me. But you might tell me the 
name of the pretty little-—— ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know who she is. The Hortons brought her, so she is sure to 
be some penniless cousin of theirs; and your youngest son has been with her all the 
evening. It’s distracting.” 

“Infernal,” adds her husband. “The young rascal has inherited all my tastes, 
though.” And the fact quite restores his self-respect for a moment or two. 

All of which, as I said before, is most irrational. 

* * * * * 

Does it matter very much whether it is or not? There is much 
too much inclination just now to tack the term “rational” on toa Mfrs, Baldry says 
great many things to which it does not really belong. We seem, it doesn’t matter. 
all of us, to be at present busy trying to prove that there has been 
in the past no such thing as reason or commonsense ; for every new invention or 
strange fad designed to supersede something which has for centuries quietly served a 
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useful purpose is now specially recommended as rational. It is a good word, but this 
constant repetition of it, in season and out of season, is more than a little irritating. 
Rational dress is, perhaps, a permissible combination, because our clothes have for so 
long been opposed to every sensible idea of convenience or comfort that they have to 
be made rational before they can really become decently wearable. But rational 
dancing, what would it be like ? 

However, a good deal depends upon the sense in which the word is used. If what 
is really asked in this question is whether dancing is legitimate as an occupation for 
sensible people I should say it certainly is. Dancing is a pleasure, and, like other 
pleasures, it may not be strictly in accordance with the rules of sober sense ; but it is 
certainly all the more delightful for that reason. I should imagine that this enquiry 
into its intellectual merits, and into its value as a brain 
exercise, must have been suggested by someone who has 
never tried it. From the view of the chaperon or the 
elderly husband of a dancing wife I daresay dancing is a 
very illogical and stupid performance ; but to the real 
dancer who finds enjoyment in being active and has a 
sense of rhythm and easy movement it is a particularly 
attractive way of satisfying that occasional appetite for 
playing the fool which is proverbially such a wholesome 
craving. And whether dancing is intellectual or not it 
certainly requires qualities in the performer which are by 
no means universally discoverable. It takes an intelli- 
gent man or woman to dance well, just as it takes a 
superior kind of brain power to think out the lighter 
and more useless kinds of literary work. The serious 
and deeply studied specialist is more often than not an 
abject idiot outside the narrow bounds of his specialism, but the good dancer has 
wider bounds and is generally able to turn successfully to more remunerative voca- 
tions. Most people, in fact, who have made a success of life have danced well, and 
have been proud of the fact that they could dance. They apparently never troubled 
themselves about the question whether or not their favourite pastime was considered 
rational. 

I hope most sincerely that no ardent reformer will in default of any other innocent 
victim undertake to bring dancing into accordance with what may seem to him to be 
laws of strict reason. He would take away, I suppose, its pretty trimmings of pleasant 
foolery and its frills of delightful unreason, and invest it instead in a kind of “ natural 
wool” atmosphere of decorous gymnastics. He would make it a purely healthy exer- 
cise, a species of musical drill solely for the benefit of bodily health, then from his 
point of view it would have become rational—and from mine simply drab and colour- 
less. _In such a case I should give up dancing. 

* * * * * 

The so-called “square” dance is not a dance at all. It is 
Alden thinks the merely a compromise with the Puritanical conscience, and is un- 

true dance emi- : 
nently rational. worthy of the name of dance. The true dance, wherein the 
dancer revolves on his own axis, and moves forward in a circle, is 
eminently rational. We move, when we are not dancing, in straight lines—for I 
assume that no reader of Zhe /dler knows by experience the devious movements of 
intoxication. Now, there is nothing so wearisome to mind and body as sameness. The 
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sameness of always moving in straight lines is horribly tiresome. It tires the mind as 
well as the body. Our ideas gradually become accustomed to the one form of pro- 
gression, and they lose all freshness and variety. In order to avoid this painful state 
of things we must from time to time move in circles instead of straight lines, and the 
most efficacious form of circular movement is the cyclonic whirl of the waltz, The 
waltzer has the double movement of the cyclone, for he not only revolves on his 
axis, but he also has a progressive movement which is invariably of the nature of a 
curve. His rapid revolutions thoroughly stir up and mix together his ideas, and if he 
allows them time to settle, he will find that fresh ideas 
have come to the surface, and are waiting to be 
utilised. No man can be a great and original thinker 
who does not dance. So convinced were the Greeks 
of this that they raised dancing to the rank of a re- 
ligious ceremony, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that Sophocles prepared himself for writing a new 
tragedy by waltzing, and that Pericles owed his great- 
ness in a large measure to his habit of practising the 
“barn dance” with Aspasia. Of course, if a man 
attempts to write immediately after waltzing, and 
before his ideas have had time to settle, the result is 
disastrous. There are many women writers who write 
immediately after dancing, as can be readily perceived 
by reading their books; but this is no argument 
against the rationality of dancing. It is the abuse, 
and not the use of waltzing that produces the Sorrows of Two Mighty Yellow Twins. 

Doubtless, if a man were to dance in sfrict solitude it would benefit him to a cer- 
tain extent. Even if he were to do nothing more than to revolve on his axis in a 
corner of the room, without troubling himself about the curve of progression, his mind 
and body would be thereby strengthened. But, just as walking four miles alone does 
not do a man half as much good as walking three miles with a congenial companion, 
so soiiiary waltzing is much less beneficial than waltzing with a girl who is a skilful 
waltzer. If you desire to develop all the possibilities of your nature you must waltz 
daily with a person of the opposite sex, and preferably with a young and pretty person. 
Possibly you who read this have been accustomed to look upon dancing with con- 
tempt, and to say to your benighted self that for a man with an immortal soul to whirl 
around a room with his arm around a young woman is the saddest and silliest of 
occupations. That is selely because you do not understand. the true nature and pur- 
pose of dancing. The moment you do understand it you will perceive that there is 
nothing that is more truly rational than dancing. 

* * * * * 

The selfishness of men who won’t dance has for several years been a favourite 
theme with the ladies’ papers. So far judgment has gone by 5. serick Dolman 
default in favour of the fair ones. The hostesses who cannot says that the ball- 
provide their girl guests with partners have doubtless a prac- re a. social 
tical grievance, and although they have at any moment the : 
remedy in their own hands—by ceasing to give balls—the remedy may naturally 
appear to them to be worse than the disease. But is there nothing to be said for the 
men who decline their invitations? Is it the mere selfishness of their sex which 
causes them to stay away? Is it not rather the actual outbreak of a revolt, long 
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slumbering, against the inanity of the ball-room—the courageous expression of a 
slowly-formed conviction that, in these times of enlightenment and earnestness, the 
art of dancing has ceased to have any legitimate claims on an educated and rational 
being ? 
It is.easy to understand the strong hold which dancing has gained as a recreation 
for both sexes. The ball-room has been the vantage ground alike of the matrimonial 
adventurer and the match-making mother. Under no circumstances can a man turn 
his good looks and insinuating manners to better account than in cleverly piloting the 
wealthy heiress through the labyrinth of whirling figures, and no time is more favour- 
able to the advancement of mamma’s projects than the quiet intervals in the corridors 
or the conservatory. This is the practical philosophy of dancing in real life as well as 
in penny novelettes. How many Bene- 
dicts would have continued in their 
heresy, how many spinsters would have 
been fated to a life of single blessed- 
ness, had it not been for the blandish- 
ments of the ball-room ? 

There are clearly “‘ vested interests ” 
concerned in the tyranny of the ball- 
room, and in the subjection of men who 
won’t dance. But what is its justifica- 
tion from any rational point of view ? 
Why is it above all things necessary, in 
the conduct of social life,- that intelli- 
gent men and women should be willing 


to keep their limbs in almost constant motion for hours and hours through the night, 
pirouetting in a few square yards of space? Some enthusiasts term dancing “the poetry 
of motion.” Yet, strangely enough, few of these enthusiasts seem to enjoy witnessing 


“the poetry of motion.” Despite the popularity of the Alhambra and the Empire, 
there can be no doubt that dancing has steadily declined as a public entertainment ; 
the ballet has greatly fallen in repute since Taglioni enthralled Europe, and since Auber 
and Meyerbeer it has been of little importance in opera. That the most zealous 
upholders of the tyranny of the ball-room should fail to take pleasure in stage-dancing 
seriously discredits their own plea. For the dancing on the stage is generally of the 
best ; the art is performed by those most gifted with it. But who has ever been in a 
ball-room where half the dancers could get through the figures with perfect ease and 
grace, or waltz a few yards without getting in each other’s way? The truth is that many 
men—whatever may be the case with women—have not the natural talent with which 
to dance to their own enjoyment, or to that of their partners. It is surely too severe 
a punishment for what may or may not be their misfortune, but is certainly not their 
fault that, because they will not go to balls to suffer and to cause suffering, they should 
be visited with the withering scorn or the harsh reproach of charming hostesses. 

It is related of Lord Campbell that he learned to dance at the age of forty. That 
at such an age of discretion the eminent lawyer should have endured the tuition of the 
dancing-master is a remarkable illustration of the despotism which the ball-room then 
exercised over men of thought and action. Doubtless he recognised that his intel- 
lectual powers were of small avail in social intercourse if he did not shine in the ball- 
room, and to-day there is but little less contempt shown for the man, not yet excused 
by the infirmity of age, whatever his conversational gifts, if he cannot on occasions 
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offer his arm for a waltz or complete a “set” of Lancers. Fortunately, Lord Camp- 
bell’s spirit of meek submission has almost disappeared, and in its place there is one 
of firm resistance, which is not to be cowed by accusations of indolence and selfish- 
ness. Let those who are impervious to the ridiculous aspect of dancing, and who 
really find delight in the ball-room, dance to their hearts’ content. But let there be 
an end put to the tradition which makes a man’s appearance in the ball-room the test 
of his social eligibility, the proof of his chivalry. 
* * * * * 

People competent to dance are born, not made, and I notice 
that they usually elect to be born outside England. To me the s, L. Bensusan 
modern ball-room is one of the most painful sights to be seen any- parang <o 
where. Therein I notice the survival of the unfittest at every room. 
turn. Some men and women hide lack of elegance in repose ; set 
them dancing, they instantly become the personification of absurdity. A small per- 
centage of English humanity is fit to dance, to the majority the pastime should be 
absolutely forbidden. Studious devotion to practice, constant drill, a good ear for 
music, a quick eye for distance, a strong arm, and a body trained to turn at a moment’s 
notice—these are but a few of the things required for the equipment of a dancer ; but 
your modern hostess ignores these things, and invites people to dance because they 
are her friends or acquaintances. Such a proceeding is absurd. The dance exists 
because it is almost the only recognised medium for lawful flirtation, and the ball-room 
rules the marriage market. In the excitement of the moment and of the champagne, 
the fancies of the average man lightly turn to love and supper. He whirls round an 
overheated room, happily unconscious of the absurdity of his position ; he is allured 
by the strains of Waldteufel or Strauss; he is seized with a thirst that only iced 
champagne can satiate; he is surrounded by the fair sex at its fairest and best ; 
he sups unwisely; a conservatory dear to novelists intervenes; he commits matri- 
mony. This gruesome tragedy is repeated yearly, but now and again the observer 
sees the married man looking on at the repetition of the 
old, eld conspiracy, and in the helpless victim’s looks he 
reads the truth. I suppose these things will not be 
altered by protest, but for the sake of the esthetic eye, I 
would suggest an improvement on the modern ball-room 
usages. Let all guests be received by a competent com- 
mittee of experts, and duly licensed. Those who are 
physically fit to dance might have a distinctive badge, 
the rest could go undecorated. For example, an un- 
happily-built heiress might be labelled, “ Eligible, but 
not elegant,” or “ For sitting out only.” Men might be 
classed, ‘‘ Eligible,” “ For the smoking or billiard room,” 
“For the supper room,” “ For the doorways,” and so 
on. A few detectives in evening dress could seize mis- 
creants who wandered out of their class. I am confident 
that such an arrangement, though open to objection on the score of novelty, would be 
for the best in the end, and dancing would become a healthy recreation for the upper 
and middle classes. As things are, good dancing is seen only on the stage, for the best 
performers in a ball-room have their chances ruined by the worst. . Fortunately, a long 
study of dancing in several countries has given me a keen sense of my own shortcomings. 
If I am bidden to a dance where some kind friends of the opposite sex will save me a 
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few dances and sit them out, if the retiring rooms are adequate, and the supper beyond 
reproach, I am to be found; in all other cases I accept the invitation to avoid giving 
offence, and rely upon a vivid imagination and a telegraph office to come to my rescue 
in the hour of need. Verdbum sap. 
* + . * * 

a I am compelled, naturally from my nationality, to regard your 
Cavallazzi Maple- (uestion from perhaps a different standpoint than would appear to 
son regards the the mind of an English-born and English-taught dancer. To the 
ales consiaaaes, Italian temperament, dancing comes as a natural result of movement 

and sound and character. Dancing to the nations of the South 
is not so much a matter of teaching as of intuition. In spite of this fact, however, 
England possesses more National Dances than perhaps any other country, and dancing 
as an amusement is more general with you 
than with nations to whom graceful movement 
in accord to music comes as second nature 
Whether the mere fact of dancing may be ac- 
cepted as a sensible exercise that requires the 
use of intelligence, entirely depends upon the 
manner in which it is done. You can waltz 
with intelligence and with a true exercise of 
your mental faculties, or you can waltz stupidly 
and with no reason in any one of your move- 
ments. Music can so animate your brain and 
so appeal to your senses that every motion be- 
comes instinct with life and intelligence. There 
is no reason why dancing should not be a 
thoroughly rational form of amusement. With ay 
the English people it must, however, be a 
matter of education. English women do not, except in a few instances, dance 
naturally. The art must be taught to them. Thus, all the responsibility rests 
upon the teacher. If she teaches intelligently her pupils must learn intelligently, 
and in this way the divertissement of the dance must be to a certain extent intel- 
lectual. I remember a lady coming to me once to learn the waltz. She had been 
taught, she told me, years before, but she could not dance properly. I could scarcely 
believe that such a thing was possible, but I soon discovered the cause. She had 
been taught mechanically, she had learned without interest or without intelligence, 
and after she had left the class her movements were just as ungraceful as before 
she came to it; she was not able to follow the beat of the music, and she felt that 
in society she cut but a poor figure. I found that this state of affairs was simply 
caused by an entirely wrong method of teaching. She only wanted intelligent in- 
struction. Therefore, this case alone shows the necessity for regarding dancing as a 
pastime that must exercise the senses and the poetic intelligence, and by the union 
of these faculties bring that perfect accord that is the beautiful spirit of artistic 
dancing. 

The English people must as a nation conduct even their.amusements in a more 
intellectual spirit than that of other nations. English men and women have more 
brains, more receptive intelligence than perhaps any other nation in the world. This, 
then, should not be a drawback to their use of the poetic instinct, but rather an in- 
centive to that grace and elegance that should animate every movement of a dancer. 
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They have warm hearts, too, and hearts that feel deeply beauty of form and charm of 
motion. ‘This faculty I think they try to conceal as much as possible, but it is there 
all the same, and only requires proper treatment to bring it into play. Dancing in the 
social sense should not be looked upon as a matter of business. It should rather 
partake of a spirit of relaxation and complete enjoyment. 

Of course, I have spoken of dancing entirely from the amateur point of view, not 
as a professional. To teach or to dance as a business must necessarily be a matter 
of the intelligence. The beauty of the dance in its truest sense is in its spontaneity, its 
absence of all restraint or stiffness. Governed by certain laws of form and figure, it 
yet must be instinct with the personality of its exponents, or it cannot be true 
dancing. To dance, you must be animated by intelligence, by sympathy, and by 
character. Without the exercise of these faculties one of the most beautiful of the 
arts becomes merely mechanical and stiff. 


* * * * * 


Personally, I may say that, while I have never danced myself, 
I have been the cause of dancing in others. In common with Seaeiee 
some composers, some stage managers, and one or two teachers ; 
and devisers of dancing, I have assisted in giving to the world many dreams of beauty, 
the memory of which will endure when the 
songs and the pieces that introduced or framed 
them have long been forgotten. My first ap- 
pearance in public will be remembered as the 
cause of presenting the sapphire twinkle of 
Miss Katie Seymour’s winged ankles to the 
gaze of an enraptured audience; later efforts 
will live—if at all—in dramatic recollection, 
simply because the divine Letitia, the “ em- 
bodied joy” of light musical entertainments, 
condescended to appear as Marguerite of 
Monte Carlo, as Di-Di, as the Chinee Dolly. 
Perchance, as a rosette, as a buckle on a 
dainty shoe, my memory may yet endure, when Time has danced down the .worthiez 
deeds which I have every intention of doing presently. 

Theatrical dancing, therefore, is the only species with which I am conversant. It 
is an unfailing resource for the author. Any song, duet, trio, concerted number that 
ends with a dance is a probabie success, provided only that the performers can dance, 
or even give a colourable imitation of a dance. This is of far more importance than 
the possession of a voice, for the dance comes last..‘-A deft movement at the end of 
a spoken song or inaudible duet redeems the vocalisation—or its absence ; but the 
finest vocalist can kill a song by awkward gestures, clumsy “ business,” or elephantine 
gamhols. 

When one is new to matters theatrical, one is tormented by the necessity to lead 
up naturally to a dance or song. And the dance is hardest to lead up to, for it is 
established by the convention of opera that, when moved by strong feeling of any sort, 
or wishing to close an embarrassing discussion, people engige in more or less incon- 
gruofis vocalisation. It is not, however, so generally admitted that a young lady who 
is trying to make up her mind (let us say) between two suitofs, should solve the diffi- 
culty by steps, and kicks, and bends, and the manipulation of extensive drapery. 
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Even the startling coincidence of her having accidentally come out in an accordion: | 
pleated skirt is not enough to give the proper air of dramatic necessity to her dance. 

After having investigated all possible methods of leading up gracefully to a dance, 
a dramatic author will probably discover that there is only one thoroughly satisfactory 
to a critic. The person who dances must be supposed to be a professional or amateur 
performer, and must be either practising or giving some part of an entertainment. 
Thus the inherent improbability of the dance is shifted on to the shoulders of the 
merely hypothetical author of some imaginary piece, or one of the characters assumes 
the responsibility. 

Having got thus far, the anxious author may be expected to make another dis- 
covery—namely, that nobody but a critic even affects to care how a dance is intro- 
duced, so long as it is pretty and does not clash with the neighbouring musical 
numbers. And the critics themselves do not matter ; for those who are severe on the 
methods by which dances are led up to are precisely those who would like to pro- 
scribe dancing and dancing pieces altogether—unless the dance could be made sub- 
servient, as in A Dolls House, to the problem of the conscience, or some other 
hereditary disease. 

In fine, stage dancing is not rational, but it is frequently attractive, and almost in- 
variably profitable. 
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